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tables and 
other equipment for use 
in oh king plants is 
regular ys beodeas fabri 
cated Tes stain proof 
ENDURO by the Ingle 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, San Diego, Cal. 


Packing 


PACKERS SAVE REAL MONEY 


i oe ae) 


REPUBLIC’S 
PERFECTED stanae STEEL 


MNith Stainp coof ENDURO “Ahla 


Here’s another instance where first costs 
are last costs. The packing table shown, 
one of several just installed by the Na- 
tional Packing Company, National City, 
Cal., is made of stain- proof ENDURO 
—Republic’s perfected stainless steel. 


Meat juices cannot attack this improved 
metal. Through years of severest service, 
its surface will remain lustrous and sani- 
tary; completely free from rust, corrosion 
or discoloration. And cleaning expense 
always will be a negligible item, since 
the hard surface of ENDURO is kept 


€ € W@W FR A Et A L L 


scrupulously clean simply by washing. 


Leading manufacturers now fabricate 
all types of packing equipment from 
this permanent metal—including con- 
veyors, ham boilers, meat pans, beef 
spreaders, scalding tanks and tables of 
all kinds. To save real money on your 
next installation, mention § stain - proof 
ENDURO in your specifications. 


Further information relative to the ad- 
vantages of ENDURO for packing house 
service will be sent on request. Write 
to Republic today. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION: 


teon 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation 


Parents Nos. 1316817 and 1339378 
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No Sausage Manufacturer of any size 
can afford to be without this Device! | 


SCHONLAND j 


Patented 


Casing Puller 


SAVES 50% to 65% in TIME 
and LABOR at the Stuffing Bench 









































Just a few Prominent Users: 
BOSTON SAUSAGE COMPANY ....Boston, Mass. USS 
FIRST NATIONAL STORES, INC., Somerville, Mass. 
KOHRS PACKING COMPANY... . Davenport, Iowa re 
RATH PACKING COMPANY...... Waterloo, lowa It 
COLONIAL PROVISION CO........ Boston, Mass. those 
L. EISENMENGER MEAT CO. ....St. Paul, Minn. co 
i, CS, Sas ca bee ercwen ewan Baltimore, Md. and | 
A. LOFFLER, JR., INC......... Washington, D. C. US 
MILWAUKEE SAUSAGE CO....... Seattle, Wash. RAWS the casing on the temp 
NORTH PACKING & PROV. CO....Boston, Mass. stuffing tube without = 
NEW ENGLAND PROVISION CO... Boston, Mass. tearing the casing or tiring toug! 
PORTLAND PROVISION CO... .Portland, Oregon the operator. Makes the most Or 
SPERRY AND BARNES CO....New Haven, Conn. tedious labor at the stuffing ae 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO............ Boston, Mass. bench the simplest and easi- 
SPRINGFIELD PROVISION CO. Brightwood, Mass. est. Will save enough time 
WILSON & co. pinta aca ena anal Los Angeles, Calif. to pay for itself in a very a 
WHITE, PEVEY & DEXTER CO. . Worcester, Mass. deus ohiin y 
F. L. WINNER PACKING CO....Lock Haven, Pa. I 
WEST SIDE PROVISION CO............ Erie, Pa. a 
J ‘ : : a & EF 
CHARLES WEISBECKER...... New York, N. Y. CAF 
ieee 0 SRE can do as much work as twe 
men can do, without it! 
Let us ship you one on 15 days’ FREE trial! 
JOHN E. SMITHS SONS COMPANY. Bafialo.N.Y., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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Eliminating the Guesswork from 
1) Stainless Steel Specifications 





USS 25-12 


for resistance to 
high temperatures 


USS 25-12 is highly resistant to a wide vari- 
ety of corrosive agents, and especially to an 
appreciable amount of sulphur in surround- 


ing gases. 





It is austenitic and hence not intended for 
those applications requiring hardening by 
heat treatment. Its ductility is such as to pro- 
vide for a considerable amount of drawing 
and forming. 


USS 25-12 is the ideal steel for most high 
the temperature services. It does not oxidize rap- 
idly below 2100 degrees F., and in addition, 





out retains a large proportion of its strength and 
ring toughness throughout its range of application. 
nost Other USS Stainless and Heat Resisting In this day when public demand for stainless steel has become so 
on Steels are: . - . ‘ 
fing Se insistent, manufacturers are faced with the task of selecting from 
o Chromium Chromium /, - 
easl- Alloy Steels Nickel Steels the many types of Stainless Steel, the one most ideally suited to 
Th e Ferritic ~e Austenitic ‘fi d 
ussi2&12z ‘Tftq| ussi8-8 specilic needs. 
very USS 17 US USS 18-12 
—— > 8S 26-12 Such selection involves consideration of the variation in corrosion- 
Hinois Steel Company resistant characteristics of the various types as well as careful analy- 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; ce ea 
puller sis of the physical characteristics as to strength and workability. 
—_ CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
t itl a Our metallurgists will be glad to work with you in the necessary 
SUBSIDIARIES OF " - rm i = a 
NITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION studies and in specifying the ideal Stainless Steel for your needs. 
STAINLESS AND HEAT 

Office: 
sted 8. RESISTING STEELS 
emesis 


US S CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, AND FRIED, KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 
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MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS 


The most practical, economical and scientifically correct meat 
grinder knives and plates in existence are the O. K. Knives 
and the C. D. Plates. Proof of these facts is that all the large 
packers and most of the prominent sausagemakers in this and 
foreign countries have adopted the O. K. Knives and 
C. D. Plates as standard equipment in their 







plants. 


The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 
blade detached— 
can be changed 
in a minute. A 
knife for immediate use. 


MAKES and STYLES of 


The C. D. Reversible angie hole plate 
and the O. K. Reversible angle hole 
plate are a tremendous achievement! 
They will outwear any two other plates. 
Write today for more particulars. 


Send for our catalog and price list giv- 
ing detailed information and construc- 
tive advice on how to take care of your 


meat grinder. 


The Specialty 


A KNIFE for ALL Manufacturers Sales Co. 





Grinders in existence. 2021 Grace Street, Chicago, Illinois " yp Ray yh eh - on 








RIFFITH’S 


LIQUID SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 


Griffith’s Liquid Spice is the choice of many of the best sausage 
makers. It is readily used in the silent cutter. A Rich, Lasting 


Flavor, and is Economical. 


Liquid Sausage Seasonings are natural 





juices distilled from the herbs such as 
sage, marjoram, and bay. The extracts 
come from mace, nutmegs, and peppers. 
All mated and emulsified. Use 3 to 4 
ounces to a hundred pounds of freshly 
chopped lean cuts. 

Sensible 


Seasoning 






*IFFITH LABORATOR'E RIFFITH LABORATORIE 
i oe * 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 











DRY SOLUBLE SPICE 


is All the Flavor of the whole spice reduced in a dry mix. 
A Rich flavory taste. 


DIRECTIONS 


Use 6 to 8 oz. to each 
100 Ibs. of well-chilled 
chopped meat. 


LISTEN 


We make approved 
“Country Style Pork” 
and “Farm Style Pork’ 
seasonings. These ap- 
proved seasonings are 
pure and meet B. A. I. 
requirements. They hold 
your sausage in their 
natural pink condition. 


Keep your meats cold. 





Griffith's | 
Perfected 
PORK 

_ Sausage Seasoning uy 
‘mand peruse 4 





1415-25 W. 37th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


——, 
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s| THIS Wrapper 
can “TAKE IT” 


Food wrappers are like prize fighters. When 
they first make their bow, they all look 
strong and tough. But there is a big differ- 


ence in their stamina. 


The real test is...Can they “Take it”? Are 
they at their best when the going is toughest? 


Or, do they go to pieces like an empty shell? 


Paterson Vegetable Parchment is the kind of 


wrapper that welcomes punishment. Soak it. 
Pour hot grease on it. Pull it. Stretch it. Then 
see how it stands up. Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, Passaic, New Jersey. Sales 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal. 


LIKE A GOOD FIGHTER 


PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
can “TAKE IT”. That's the kind of wrapper 
you want for protecting your quality products. 


PATERSON. VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Insoluble and grease-proof ... keeps its full strength when wet 
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TAKE NO CHANCES! 


You Can’t Afford to Experiment with Quality 


To win sales and increase profits your boiled hams 
must always be of superior quality—delicious in fla- 
vor and appetizing in appearance. Use ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers exclusively to guarantee production of 
perfect products—boiled hams that really sell! The 
exclusive elliptical yielding springs maintain a con- 
stant, even pressure over the entire cover, eliminat- 
ing cover tilting and allowing the ham to expand 
while cooking. The self-sealing cover permits the 
ham to cook in its own juice. Shrinkage is reduced, 
flavor and quality are greatly improved, labor and 
maintenance costs are minimized. Complete details 
available. Write today! 

ADELMANN —“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow 
Lane, London—a<Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. 
Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir 
Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 





Type “OE” Cast Aluminum Boiler 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers 
are made of Nirosta Metal, 
Monel Metal, Tinned Steel 
and Cast Aluminum —the 
most complete line available. 
Through our liberal trade-in 
schedules, your worn or obso- 
lete ham retainers can be made 
to pay a substantial part of the 
cost of equipping your plant 
with new, modern and efficient 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 
Write for details. 








CHEAP GEASONINGS 








are the most 
expensive 


“Cheap” seasonings are sel- 
dom inexpensive. They take 
their toll in reduced profits 
and dwindling sales because 
they invariably fail to give 
the fine results and perfect, 
sales building flavor that 
MAYER’S Special Sausage 
Seasonings guarantee. 


Buying seasonings by price 
alone is false economy—we 
can prove it! By actual in- 
vestigation, the difference 
between MAYER’S Special 
Sausage Seasoning and the 


The Man Who Knows 





The Man You Know 








lowest prices quoted is only 





H ON BUGS 


Makers of the genuine H. J. 
Mayer, Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sausage (with 
and without sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, Summer 
(Mettwaurst), Chili Con Carne, 
Rouladen Delicatessen and 
Wonder Pork Sausage Sea- 
sonings. 


Beware of products bearing similar 


name—only H. J. Mayer makes the 
genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. 


H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., 6819-27 S. Ashland Av., Chicago 


1/14c per pound of sausage 
—only $00.000714! A dif- 
ference far too small to risk 
using anything but the best. 
Write for details. 


¥y 
H. J. MAYER SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE SEASONING 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 











Fig. 1310-“HALLOWELL” 
SANITARY UTILITY CAN 
The “Hallowell” has been worked out in har- 
mony with the Bureau of Animal Industry— 
that’s how sanitary and up to date it is. 


Full Data in Bulletin 449 _— : 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO! J 
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"Get this!" 





says Uncle fake ~ 


" Nothing - absolutely nothing - takes the 
place of Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
in the safe protection of Ham, Bacon, 
cartoned Lard or Shortening, and all 
other moist and greasy Packing House 


products. 
“It isn’t what you pay for a thing ~ it’s 
what you get for what_you pay!” 


(AYlD 
GEENUINE 


VEGETABL 
PARCHMENT 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


PARCHMENT (KALAMAZOO COUNTY ) MICHIGAN 
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WEA MAN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION 


55 W.42 ND. STREET 


508 GLENWOOD AVE.PHILADELPHIA PA, 












Grinds Everything 
in the Rendering Plant 


The M & M Hog takes shop fats, bones, whole 
carcasses, offal, skulls and other large bones, viscera, 
etc.—all with equal facility—reducing everything to 
a uniform degree of fineness. Ground product gives 
up its fat and moisture readily, minimizing cooking 
time, saving steam, power and labor, and increasing 
melter capacity. 


There is a M & M Hog that exactly fits your re- 
quirements. Let us recommend the correct size 
machine for your plant and show how the M & M 
Hog can save money for you. Write today. 


MITTS and MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-1051 S. Water St. 


Saginaw, Mich. 





og oF 
NEW YORK CITY 











Velvet Drive 


machinery and equip. 
ment is modern and 
| improved — why not 
have the latest and 
-. best in your plant? 


VELVET DRIVE Loin Roll Wrapper 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
machinery and equipment 
718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 
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STEEL 
P Rxojeae ten /S 





2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 


Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 
CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 
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Tell us the kinds you use. 








SERVICE and QUALITY 


Along the Entire Weight and Price Range of 


BEEF—HAM—SHEEP—LAMB—BACON—FR ANK—CALF BAGS 
SHIPMENTS WITHIN 24 HOURS 


stockinette best for your particular needs. And give you 
lowest quotations on them. 


WYNANTSKILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


= w.J.Nn Jes. W. Gates 
Fred K. Higbie Austin & Meyer Co ©. M. Ardizzoni . J. Newman . 
417 6. &. Grant 9042—41st Ave. 1005 Pearl St. 131 W. 
Chicage, Tl. Pittsburgh, Pa. Corona, L. L, N. ¥. Alameda, Calif Wiowhae Pe 


We will make samples of 
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SUTHERLAND ANNOUNCES 


W-DI TLE. SAF- EG DISPLAY 


Cushion Bottom CA R < ON 








Makes your brand 
a BUY Word 





RAND preference is a established with this new Saf-Eg V-Style, Cushion 

Bottom display carton. Its sturdy one-piece design withthe unique cushion protection 
for each egg ... its “lock-as-it-closes” feature . .. and its general attractiveness . . . create 
consumer prestige that is bound to stimulate your sales. 


The large, full size of the eggs is strikingly emphasized by the low-cut cushioned cells. 
Samples will be sent at once . . if you say the word . . together with complete information. 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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area Any Dry Sausage 
Product —You will find 


that Circle E 
MAKES IT! 


Think what it means to carry a really complete Dry 








Sausage line. No matter what your dealer wants, you 





can deliver. Also, by stocking the dealer with a full 


line, he makes more sales and you get more business. 


And think what it means to be able to buy the complete 


Highest Quality 


line from a single, long established house, noted for the 
Always Uniform quality and uniformity of its product. All records and 


dealings are simplified; while time devoted to buying is 
Circle E products are 
built up to a stand- 
ard, not down to a 
price. Yet the price 
is in line and the 
standard of quality Look into the Circle E plan. 


reduced to a minimum, responsibility is centered, and 


shipments are economical. 


This is the day of simplified methods and reduced costs. 


is rigidly maintained. w 
Send today for infor- Vv 
mation regarding our 
profitable plan and 
such other informa- with a good profit-margin 
tion as you desire. 
We'll reply promptly. 


Business-building products 


Handle the Circle E line’ and you sell products that will repeat 
because of sheer goodness. You make a good profit, too. Circle E 
solicits no business from the retail trade. You have the field to your- 


self. Write today for full details. 




















Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS : - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Where Rust Eats Into Packers’ Earnings 


Stainless Metal Survey Points to Many 
Possibilities for Meat Plant Savings 





A meat packer in the Middle 
West recently made a survey to 
determine where the various non- 
corroding metals — such as Monel 
metal and stainless steels — might 
profitably be substituted for plain, 
galvanized and tinned iron and 
steel. 

This packer had not adopted 
these metals for plant uses to the 
same extent as some others, and 
the survey of other plants, com- 
paring conditions with his own, 
was made to outline a policy for 
future purchasing. 


In this study three chief fac- 
tors were given consideration — 
depreciation, cleaning costs and 
cost over a period of time or per 
unit of product. 


In all cases the attempt was 
made to bring the survey down to 
a dollar and cents comparison of 
the cost of using non-corrosive 
metals in place of ordinary iron or 
steel, either bare or protected with 
zinc or tin coatings. 


High Cost of Cleanliness 

The outstanding fact developed 
was the high cost of keeping 
ordinary metals clean and pro- 
tecting them from rust and cor- 
rosion. 

In many cases the cost of wire 
brushing, cleaning and oiling 
Utensils, tables and equipment 
was found to be high enough to 
justify the use of the non-corro- 
sive metals — not counting their 


a life and lower depreciation 
cost. 


This was found to be particu- 
larly true in the killing depart- 
ments, and in locations where 
there is considerable salt used. 

In many such locations the cost 
of utensils and equipment over a 
period of time, or per unit of prod- 
uct, could be reduced to a fraction 
of the present cost through the 
use of longer-lasting metals. 

The survey started on the killing 
floor and was carried through the plant. 





In the hog killing department, it was 
found, non-corroding metals could be 
used profitably for viscera tables, gut- 
ters, baffles on hot hog trimming rail, 
chutes, pans for meat products, trucks, 
conveyors, etc. 

Corrosion is a serious expense in this 
department. Ammonia fumes, heat, 
moisture and hard use contribute tc the 
rapid deterioration of metal equipment. 


Here, it was found, the cost of clean- 
ing and oiling metal utensils and equip- 


CORROSION TAKES HEAVY TOLL IN KILLING DEPARTMENTS. 
Heat, moisture, ammonia fumes and hard usage in killing departments cause 


rapid deterioration of equipment built of ordinary iron and steel. 
to the adoption of the non-corroding metals in these locations. 


This has led 
Tables, conveyors, 


chutes, pans, baffle plates on the hot hog trimming rail, etc., in stainless metal are 


rapidly coming to be standard equipment. 


(Photo Allbright-Nell Co.) 
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ment is particularly high. The saving 
in cleaning cost alone, the survey in- 
dicated, would be sufficient to justify 
non-corroding metals for all cf the 
equipment mentioned—and perhaps 
some others later on, such as hooks and 
trolleys, and possibly rails, if cost of 
non-corrosive metals is reduced. 
A Good Investment. 

Some years ago this company re- 
placed all steel window frames in the 
hog killing building with copper frames. 
These have been a good investment, al- 
though at the time copper cost more 
than non-corroding steels now cost. 

“I now believe that stainless steel 
frames would serve equally as well as 
copper,” says the superintendent of this 
plant. “I make this suggestion for the 
benefit of packers who are constructing 
new hog killing buildings, or planning 
alterations and repairs in this depart- 
ment.” 

Conditions causing deterioration of 
equipment in the beef and sheep killing 
departments are not quite as severe as 
those found in hog killing. However, 
deterioration is rapid enough, and clean- 
ing costs high enough to make the use 
of the non-corroding metals a good in- 
vestment for trucks, conveyors, tables, 
chutes, small utensils, gutters, racks, 
ete. 

The saving in labor for wire brush- 
ing and oiling, it was found, would be 
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Then and Now 


| In an Institute meeting a few 
| years ago an engineer had just fin- 
ished describing a rustless metal 
installation for the pork cutting 
} room. 
| “What do you think of it, Mac?” 
asked one superintendent of another. 
“Costs too much,” was Mac’s re- 
ply. “Galvanized iron suits me. I 
clean and oil up my iron tables } 
once a week all right. No need | 
to spend that money.” 
| A smart small packer who over- 
| heard Mac’s remark leaned over and 
| 








whispered something in his ear. 
Mac went home and started fig- 
uring on labor cost for cleaning 
and oiling, depreciation due to rust, 
etc. Today he gets the boss to buy 
all the rustless metal equipment he 
can, and says he is money ahead. 














great enough in both hog and beef 
killing departments to return a very 
high rate of interest on the extra in- 
vestment necessary to equip with the 
non-corroding metals. The other sav- 
ings incident to their use—less depre- 
ciation, repairs and upkeep — would 
therefore be “velvet.” 


Pork Cutting and Sausage Rooms. 

There is little equipment in the hog 
cutting department that cannot profit- 
ably be constructed of non-corroding 
metals, the survey indicated. Here, of 
course, cleaning costs again are a big 
factor when ordinary iron and steel are 
used. Conveyors, chutes, trimming and 
grading tables, trimming pans and 


eet ee Mactan 
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PREVENTING RUST AND PRODUCT SPOILAGE IN SAUSAGE KITCHENS. 


These stuffing and linking tables tops are of non-corroding metal. The shiny, 
hard surface is not affected by water, salt and other agents that sometimes cause 
ordinary iron or steel to deteriorate quickly. Cost of cleaning and oiling is reduced 
and the useful life of the equipment is lengthened materially. Stuffing horns, trucks, 
pans, pails, conveyors, chutes, etc., in the sausage kitchen are also made of these 


materials. 
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buckets and shoulder knives are some 
of the equipment now being manufac. 
tured from non-corrosive metals ang 
that experience shows are good invest. 
ments, both from labor saving and de. 
preciation standpoints. 


Conveyors and tables in the hog cut- 
ting room are especially profitable 
when constructed of stainless metals, 
Here again the matter of labor reduc. 
tion is the important factor. Elimi- 
nating the need for daily oiling is the 
largest single saving. 

In the matter of the shoulder knife 
there is another angle, in addition to 
lower unit costs, that is important, 
This is a reduction of the possibility of 
staining meat. 

Sometimes, when starting up in the 
morning, unless extreme care is used, 
the first few shoulders cut will be 
stained when an ordinary steel knife is 
used, due to rust which has accumulated 
overnight. This does not occur when 
knives are made of non-corrosive steel, 


Monel metal and the stainless steels 
have found wide application in sausage 
kitchens. Stuffing and linking tables, 
smoking trees, stuffing horns, buckets 
and pans, trucks, cook tanks, oven reels 
and conveyors are being constructed of 
these metals. Packing conveyors of 
stainless metals aiso work out well, 
both from cost and operating stand- 
points. 

Chutes Will Last Longer. 


Chutes of stainless steel, particularly 
if installed in departments where there 
is considerable moisture, are an advan- 
tage. 

These are sometimes difficult to clean 
and oil, and frequently are not given 
the care they should have. Consequent- 
ly they sometimes go to pieces quickly 
when made of ordinary metals. The 
friction of meats passing over them is 
apt to destroy galvanizing, thus leading 
to rapid deterioration. These difficul- 
ties are largely overcome by the use of 
one or another of the non-corroding 
metals. 

In departments where scrupulous 
cleanliness is a necessity the non-cor- 
roding metals work out to good advan- 
tage. Conveyors, tables, chutes, racks 
for tempering bellies, bacon molds and 
scale platforms are now available for 
use in the bacon slicing department. 

In this case the survey indicated that 
most of this equipment, with the pos- 
sible exception of the scale platforms, 
is worth while from an_ investment 
standpoint alone. But where the cost 
figure over a period of time may not 
show a saving it sometimes is adval- 
tageous to use the stainless metals even 
from the sanitation standpoint alone. 

Corrosion is a factor of importance 
in the casing department, where there 
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js considerable salt and moisture. Here 
some of the equipment, including tables, 
pans, pails and parts of some of 
the regular machines can advanta- 
geously be constructed of the stainless 
metals. Testing nozzles of non-cor- 
roding metals are finding wide use. 

Where Corrosion Eats Up Money. 

In the canning department corrosion 
also always has been a problem of con- 
siderable importance. Cooking tanks, 
kettles, tables, conveyors, stuffing horns, 
ete, all can be constructed of non- 
corroding metal, the survey indicates, 
at a considerable yearly saving. 


Baskets to hold meats cooked in open 
tanks can also advantageously be made 
of these metals. 


Corrosion is also an important cost 
factor in margarine departments. This 
can practically be eliminated by the use 
of non-corroding metals in equipment 
that comes in contact with product, par- 
ticularly in locations where wood cannot 
be used. Conveyors, tables, buckets 
and pails, tempering trucks, molds, oleo 
kettles, chill vats, etc., can be manu- 
factured of stainless metals. 


In Rendering Departments. 


The survey did not indicate large 
savings in edible and inedible rendering 
departments through the use of non-cor- 
roding metals, although for the packer 
who is willing to make the investment 
rendering tanks of non-corroding metals 
probably would work out advantageous- 
ly. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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STAINLESS METAL TABLES HELP TO KEEP COSTS LOW. 


; View in the pork cutting room in the Chicago plant of Wilson & Co. 
in the background are removing neckbones. 


removed and the shoulders divided. 


Nell Co.) 


Definite savings are indicated in the 
use of stainless metals for open render- 


ing kettles, conveyors, small utensils 
and parts of automatic packaging 
equipment. Chill rolls of stainless 


metal might work out profitably. 


It is not intended here to give a com- 
plete list of all of the equipment in the 
meat plant that might be fabricated to 
advantage from stainless metals, but 
rather to ennumerate a few which the 


Workers 
In the foreground the feet are being 


In this department extensive use is made of 
stainless metals for table tops, conveyors and other equipment. 


(Photo Allbright- 


survey indicates are of most importance 


from an operating and investment 
standpoint. 
There are many others. Ham boil- 


ers, knives, meat hooks for use in re- 
frigerator cars and in the plant, equip- 
ment parts, hardware, smokehouse con- 
veyors and trees, metal skewers, dip- 
pers, hooks, many machine and equip- 
ment parts, etc., are being made from 
these metals and finding widening use. 





MORE USE COULD BE MADE OF STAINLESS METALS IN LARD RENDERING. 


Less use has been made of stainless metals in lard rendering and refining than in some other depart- 
ments of the meat plant, but considerable of this equipment might profitably be fabricated from corro- 


sion-resisting material. 
are notable examples. 
nati, O., 


is installed in this modern lard rendering department. 
percolator, 10-in. hydraulic crackling press, lard settling tank, rotary lard pump, 


Conveyors, automatic lard packaging equipment, small utensils and lard receivers 
Boss equipment, manufactured by the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Corp., Cincin- 
It consists of a 4 by 10 cooker, No. 3 


fountain agitator for 


mixing fuller’s earth and bleaching carbon, filter press, water jacketed lard cooler and lard roll. 
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Meat Inspection Law Is Proposed 
For State of Oklahoma 


More states are coming to rec- 
ognize that state laws are needed 
to supplement the federal law 
regulating meat inspection. 

Only establishments doing an 
interstate business are required 
to have U. S. inspection, but those 
doing business within a state may 
have it provided business is ex- 
tensive enough to warrant expen- 
diture for the service. 

In spite of this, however, it is 
recognized that state laws pat- 
terned after the federal law are 
desirable. Wherever enough local 
interest is shown in having a 
guaranteed meat supply slaugh- 
ters, curers, packers and sausage 
manufacturers have lent their 
hearty cooperation in bringing it 
about. 

This need of a meat supply 
coming not only from clean, sani- 
tary establishments, but from 
animals subjected to both ante- 
mortem and post-mortem inspec- 
tion, has been emphasized in the 
past year or two by the tendency 
to set up small slaughtering plants 
with indifferent facilities wherein 
animals are slaughtered and sold 
for meat without any kind of in- 
spection. 


Protection Is Needed 


Even though such activity may 
be in the hands of an honest, 
scrupulous person, he is not 
equipped with the necessary 
knowledge to be certain that 
health of animals used for meat 
is beyond question. Too often 
such work is done by those having 
neither the knowledge nor the de- 
sire to judge of the wholesome- 
ness and healthy condition of the 
raw material supply. 

Two years ago California put into 
effect a state law which has cleared up 
many abuses. More recently the city 
of St. Louis, Mo., installed a city in- 
spection service patterned closely after 
the federal service. Here again con- 
ditions have been greatly improved, not 
only from the standpoint of consumers 
but from that of packers and slaugh- 
terers themselves. 


The newest recruit to the ranks of 
those desiring wholesome meat supplies 
is Oklahoma. A bill designed to pro- 
vide state inspection to supplement fed- 
eral inspection in the state was intro- 
duced in the Oklahoma House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 26. At the pres- 


ent time the state has no law requiring 
post-mortem inspection, but an ante- 
mortem inspection is required in some 
parts of the state. This inspection is 
made by lay inspectors without tech- 
nical training, a charge of 25c per head 
being made against the packer for this 
service. 


Proposed Oklahoma Law. 

Applying to counties wherein pack- 
inghouses are situated, the new bill 
provides for their sanitary inspection, 
for ante-mortem and post-mortem in- 
spection of animals slaughtered for hu- 
man food and for inspection of meat 
and meat food products. It licenses 
packinghouses, and exempts farmers 
and stockraisers slaughtering animals 
of their own production on their farms 
or ranches. 

The act is to be known as the “Okla- 
homa Packinghouse and Meat Inspec- 
tion Law.” It does not apply to pack- 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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EMPLOYMENT IS VITAL. 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson 


& Co., and chairman for Illinois of the 
National Share-the-Work movement, tells 
business men of the risks they run in 
increasing unemployment. 


Wilson Warns Business of Danger 
In Increasing Unemployment 


Drastic and ill-advised social 
legislation as a result of the un- 
employment situation may result 
if business continues its present 
policy of discharging employes 
simply to reduce expenses. 

This was the warning sounded 
by Thomas E. Wilson this week 
when he addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. His speech 
was broadcast over a nationwide 
radio chain. 

As Illinois state chairman of the 
Share-the-Work movement he told busi- 
ness that unless it acts immediately to 
spread available work over as large a 
number of workers as possible the seri- 
ous state of unemployment will result 
in enactment of ill-advised social legis- 
lation which will be destructive to all 
industry. 

The vicious cycle created by business 
in observing a policy of arbitrarily dis- 
charging employes because of declining 
revenue is defeating its own end, Mr. 
Wilson declared. “Remember,” he 
warned, “that every unemployed person 
is a drain on the national treasury, and 
every executive knows that the morale 
of those retained in employment is dis- 
rupted with each discharge of a fellow 


worker.” This latter psychological out- 
growth of unemployment he termed as 
a serious deterrent to economic welfare 
of industry. 


Packers Have Good Record. 


Admitting that his first reaction to 
the share-the-work movement was one 
of doubt in its value, Mr. Wilson stated 
that his experience since putting the 
idea to a test has made of him a staunch 
supporter. He declared that the pack- 
ing industry, which has adopted the 
idea as widely as possible, has a greater 
percentage of its employes at work 
today than probably any other major 
industry and that, when the movement 
was first inaugurated, one for every 
fourteen employed persons were added 
to the payrolls. 


He concluded with the statement that 
industry in the Chicago area, although 
it has applied the share-the-work prin- 
ciple in about 5,400 instances, has not 
adopted it to the extent needed to aid 
in reducing the ever-increasing number 
of unemployed, now totaling 800,000 in 
Cook County. 

fe 


TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS. 


Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PoRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioners 
latest book. 
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Meat Values Proved in Vitamins 
and in Phosphorus 


Demand for the new food value 
charts recently issued by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
now reaches close to 100,000 sets, 
coming from schools, colleges, 
food forums, etc. 


These charts, approved by the 
American Medical Association, 
are definite authority for the 
claim that meat is the king of 


proved standards and fed to animals 
were not equal in nutritive value. Al- 
though the vitamins are food factors 
of which little is definitely known, it 
is recognized that they are very essen- 
tial to the normal growth of the young 
and the maintenance of health in the 
adult. 


The accompanying vitamin chart 
shows ‘that certain meats are good 
sources of vitamins A, B and G, all of 
which are important vitamins in their 
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It has been found that a deficiency 
in vitamin A increases the susceptibility 
of the body to disease. Diets low in 
vitamin A usually result in a serious 
eye affection and a general let-down 
in physical vigor. The liver and other 
glandular organs in food animals are 
especially good sources of this vitamin. 

Vitamin B is especially necessary in 
growth processes and is valuable in 
stimulating the appetite. A lack of 
this vitamin in the diet is correlated 
with certain nervous disorders. 


Vitamin G, also essential in proper 
nutrition, is found in appreciable 
amounts in meat. The consumption of 
foods, low or lacking in this vitamin, 
is thought to be responsible for a seri- 
ous nutritional disease common in the 
South and known as pellagra. 


foods. 


Charts showing protein content of 
meats, also iron and copper content, as 


relation to nutrition. A deficiency of 
any of these vitamins in a diet is apt 
to produce serious results. 


In a later issue the chart presenting 
food values in terms of calories will be 
featured. 













































































compared to other foods, were repro- 
duced in the January 21 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Protein, iron FOOD VA LU E Be 
and copper values were explained. | 
Two more of this set of charts— PHOSPHORUS 
dealing with vitamin and phosphorous FOOD AMOUNT OF PHOSPHORUS 
values—are illustrated here. VEAL LEG as 
Wileoa Where Phosphorous Comes In. pea ~ 
nt, tome The importance of phosphorous as a UVER, BEEF rons 
a food element is emphasized by the poems <o 
ee aes BUTTERMILK 8% oz. (1 cup) 
statements of nutrition authorities HAM ha 
yer when they assert that few other in- PORK CHOPS 3} a. (l chop) 
~ organic elements enter into such a di- MILK, SKIMMED 8% ea. (1 cup) ' 
, LAMB CHOPS, LOIN 34 oz. (2 chops) 
versity of compounds and play such an MILK, WHOLE 8% on. (1 cup) 
t important part in so many body func- CHEESE, AMERICAN 4 ot. (1 im. cube) 
tions. Phosphorous is known to be OYSTERS 3% on. (%2 doz.) LE NRRL, 
associated with the output of nervous BEANS, NAVY, DRIED leaped) CREED 
cal out- energy. In combination with calcium as foe pret wry 
rmed as , re er PEAS, CANNED 3% oz. (2 cup) ameaiiemainiemannl 
odie it builds rigid bones and strong teeth. EGG 2 oz. (1 egg) eee rena 
It forms phosphates which help to POTATOES 5 oz. (1 med.) ee 
maintain the slight alkalinity of the == 4 ox. ('’ cup) ae 
rd. blood. It is essential to every living Amount of 
ction to cell and is a necessary constituent of FOOD 
was one all body fluids. VA L U E & | 
n stated Nutrition studies have shown that the VITAM INS 
ting the selection of foods with an adequate Common Foods 
staunch supply of phosphorous is very essen- FOOD 2s Sources of Vitamins 
he pack- tial, since the phosphorous supply in h G 
ted the the body must be maintained at a level bony heb 
| greater above the amount actually needed to HAM bo 
at work meet the nutritive demands. In the — os 
r major case of children phosphorous is of spe- LIVER 7+ 
ovement cial concern, research having shown oo Pat 
or every that the amount necessary for proper pon tb 
re added growth and development is one and one- FISH, LEAN he 
half times the amount necessary for mone. 
nent that adults. EGGS ll 
although That meat is a potent source of phos- ry pa Php 
ork prin- Phorous is revealed in the accompany- BUTTERMILK cae 
_ has not ing phosphorous chart. This chart lists i oan 
2d to aid 33 common foods in the order of their BREAD, WHOLE WHEAT MILK ® 
5 number Phosphorous content based on average , pA 
00,000 in helpings. It will be noted that the five 
foods leading the list are meats. 
DFITS. Vitamins Are Important. MEAT IS A GOOD SOURCE OF PHOSPHORUS AND VITAMINS. 
s off your | Thirty years ago, “vitamin” was an published by’ the National Live Stock ‘and Meat Board, and indorsed 
of “PORK unknown term. The discovery of vit- by the American Medical Association. 
visioner § amins followed studies to determine The charts shown here present the food values of meat and other 


foods in terms of phosphorus and the vitamins, based on average 


why rations balanced according to ap- helpings. Another food value chart will appear in a later issue. 
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TRUNZ PORK STORES REPORT. 


Sales of $3,765,785.47 are reported by 
Trunz Pork Stores, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for the year ended December 31, 
1932. This is 17% per cent smaller 
dollar volume than sales of the previous 
year, but tonnage was higher. 


Net profit carried to surplus totaled 
$211,986.64. This was before dividends 


of $100,000.00, less $6,130.00 received 
on treasury stock, or a net payment of 
$93,870. Surplus on December 26, 1931, 
amounted to $731,452.42 and the bal- 
ance on hand December 31, 1932, after 
Pg taxes and dividends was $849,- 
569.06. 


Current assets totaled $548,901.58 
and current liabilities $86,649.95. Cash 
on hand totaled $175,767.44. Land, 
buildings, machinery and equipment, re- 
tail store equipment, automobiles, etc., 
are valued at $848,484.87. 

Liabilities include accounts payable 
of $40,829.95; accrued payroll and 
water charges, $12,120.00 and federal 
income taxes accrued of $33,700.00. The 
net worth of the company is placed at 
$1,349,569.06. 


Forty retail stores are listed in 
Brooklyn and Queens, two in Manhat- 
tan and Bronx and three Long Island 
branches. The packinghouse and gen- 
eral offices are located at 25-39 Lom- 
bardy st., Brooklyn. 


Commenting on the activities of the 
year, president Max Trunz said: 


“Although the net sales for the year 
1932 show a decrease of 17.3 per cent 
from the net sales of 1931 the volume 
of business was actually increased. 
Such increase made necessary an en- 
largement of the plant warehouse. This 
has been completed and entirely paid 
for. In addition there is contracted for 
and under construction a new boiler 
house and equipment. These improve- 
ments were essential for efficiency. 


“The results of operations for the 
year 1932 were particularly satisfactory 
and warranted the continuance of the 
annual dividend payment of $1.00 per 
share, leaving a sufficient margin to 
provide for new construction costs. 


“The company is in a very strong 
financial condition and every effort will 
be made to maintain it; however, pre- 
vailing low commodity prices makes 
very difficult any prediction regarding 
earnings for this year.” 

Officers of the company are: Max 
Trunz, president; A. Trunz, vice-presi- 
dent; Chas. Trunz, treasurer; John H. 
Scheffer, secretary. Directors, Max 
Trunz, A. Trunz, Chas. Trunz, John H. 
Scheffer, Rudolph Mattis, C. A. Trunz 
and Aloysius Schaeffner. 


Following is the condensed profit and 
loss statement for the 53 weeks ended 





December 31, 1932: 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 
WO OD. cweticnteevtendccecisvenees $3,765,785.47 
Cost of sales, delivery, selling, gen- 
eral and administrative expenses.. 3,523,049.91 
Net profit from manufacturing and 
trading operations ..............$ 242,735.56 
Ue NS. GUD be tndicceivccvecss 2,951.08 
Net profit before federal taxes on 
ED) Getic clues ededwee ee varsne hae $ 245,686.64 


Deduct: Provision for federal taxes 


on income 33,700.00 


‘ 211,986.64 


Net profit, carried to surplus... .§& 
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SURPLUS ACCOUNT. 


Balance—December 26, 1931.......... $ 731,452.42 
Deduct: Dividends paid in 
SE. Scetisceneuctabes $100,000.00 
Less amount received 
on treasury stock.. 6,130.00 
— -——- 93,870.00 
$ 637,582.42 


Add: Net profit, from profit and loss 


statement 211,986.64 


December 31, 1932.... 3 849. 569. 06 


—— -e-— - 
MOSSER LEATHER REPORT. 


Both tonnage and dollar volume of 
the J. K. Mosser Leather Corporation 
showed the effects of general business 
conditions during the ten months ended 
October 29, 1932, marking the close of 
the fiscal year. Substantial declines 
were sustained in both hide and leather 
inventories, and after providing for de- 
preciation, interest and other charges 
a deficit of $1,137,256.31 is reported. 
At the beginning of the period there 
was a surplus of $464,553.38 on hand. 

Directors of the company are Frank 
G. Allen, Henry W. Boyd, Michael P. 
Brennan, Charles J. Faulkner, jr., Ed- 
ward L. Lalumier, T. G. Lee, Philip L. 
Reed, Warren W. Shoemaker and Mar- 
cus C. Weimar. Officers are Frank G. 
Allen, chairman of the board; Henry 
W. Boyd, president; Marcus C. Weimar 
and Michael P. Brennan, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles B. Eldridge, secretary 
and treasurer; Margaret H. Bell, as- 
sistant treasurer, and Henry D. Nib- 
lock, assistant secretary. 

anneal tastitie 


GENERAL FOODS DIVIDENDS. 


Quarterly dividends totaling $2,626,- 
405 were paid by General Foods Corpo- 
ration recently, this amount being dis- 
bursed to 56,000 stockholders. The 
number represents a gain of 130 per 
cent since October, 1929. A straw vote 
taken among the stockholders showed 
their cooperation in the merchandising 
of the company’s products. At least 28 
per cent of those responding tried to be 
of extra help to the management of 
their company by giving reasons for 
product preference, according to presi- 
dent C. M. Chester. “We found that 
the number of stockholders using Gen- 
eral Foods products totaled on some 
items more than 80 per cent.” 


Sale of Arnold & Winsor Company is 
announced by General Foods. This 
former subsidiary is engaged in the 
wholesale fish business in: Boston. 


a 
STANDARD BRANDS INCOME UP. 


Standard Brands reported for 1932 a 
net income of $15,001,491 after charges, 
taxes and foreign exchange losses. This 
compares with a net income of $14,542,- 
319 after the usual charges and a write- 
down of $1,100,000 in inventories in 
1931. In the last quarter of the year 
the best showing was made. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 25c was voted 
on the common stock and $1.75 on the 
cumulative preferred payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 6. The company 
voted to buy in at $120 a share 25,000 
shares of series A preferred stock, 
which will be retired. The shares to be 
purchased will be drawn by lot Febru- 
ary 20. In addition, 3,500 shares of 


Balance, 


series A preferred which has been held 
in the treasury will be retired. 
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HOG TAX PLAN IN COMMITTEE, 


The domestic allotment farm relief 
bill, with its proposed tax on hogs, is 
now in the hands of the U. S. Senate 
committee on agriculture, after hearings 
which were concluded by the committee 
on February 6. Following these hear- 
ings a series of executive meetings was 
started to consider reporting out a 
modified measure for action by the 
Senate. 


Packers were heard by the commit- 
tee on January 30 when G. F. Swift, 
president of Swift & Company and 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and F. S. Snyder of 
Boston, Mass., presented the position of 
the packing industry in relation to the 
bill from both manufacturing and 
distribution standpoints. (See Tue 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of February 4, 
1933, page 19.) 

—_—_—_—_ 


HIDE AND LEATHER GAINS. 


American Hide & Leather Co. report 
a net profit of $281,834, after charges, 
for the twenty-four weeks ended De- 
cember 10. With special income from 
the refund of federal taxes paid in prior 
years the income was $737,340. For 
the comparable period in 1931 the com- 
pany reported a loss of $99,444. 

$e 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain stores, and food manu- 
facturers listed stocks, Feb. 9, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices on Feb. 2, 1933: 





Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 9. —Feb. 9.— 9. 2. 
Amal. Leather. .... enue amie % 

Do. Pfd. .... 1,000 6% 6% 6% 5% 
Amer. H. & IL. 400 2% 2% 2% 3% 

Do. Pfd. .... sees PS 16 
Amer. Stores.. “800 35 3414 34% 34 
Armour A .... : 3,900 15% 1% 1% 1% 

DO. Be ccvcses 1,900 1 1 1 

Do. Pfd. .... 1,100 9% 9% 9% 8 

Do. Del. Pfd. 500 47% 47 47 *. 
Bar. Leath. esee wate acate 
Beechnut Pack. °300 49% 49 49% 48% 
Bohack, H. - oe «ou 

Do. éeee 85 
Brennan Pack a 

De. PM. .... 50 
Chick. C. Oil.. 100 6% 6% 6% 6 
Childs Co. .... 400 356 35% 35% 3 
Cudahy Pack... 300 22% 22% 22% 2 
First Nat. Strs. 1,400 51% 50% O51 51 
Gen. Foods .15,600 23% 23% 23% 2% 
Gobel Co. ..... 1,600 4 3% 2 4 4 
Gr. cePistPia: 40 12314 123% 123% 123 

Do. New .... 30 142 142 142 147 
Flowmel, G. A.. cece Sree <a caw, ae 
Hygrade Food. 400 3 3 3 
Kroger G&B. : 6,200 17% 17% 17% «i117 
Libby McNeill. '50 1% 1% % i 
MeMarr Stores. .... nee ces eeu 8 
Mayer, Oscar.. 5 
Mickelberry OK. suas ens ee wate 3 
M & H Pfd... 100 5 5 5 5 
age RR ae ee esas wees 25) 

Fd. Pd. A. ¥ 

7 a aacaves era eae wee en 
Nat. Leather. eens oeen omens 
Nat. Tea ..... 3,300 10% 95 10% 9 
Proc. & Gamb. 7,800 24% 24 24% 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 260 102% 102% — 1084 
Rath Pach. ..+ sees ‘ 16 
Safeway Strs... 6,300 3914 39° 398 40' 

Yo. 6% Pfd. 440 538 85% 85 85 

Do. 7% Pfd 30 96 96 95 
Stahl Meyer .. - ons oad 
Swift & Co. .. 4,460 7% 8 1% 

Do. Intl. ... 1,650 = 14% 14% 
Trunz Pork ... .... » exes sean 
U. S. Cold Stor. .... eakn? | nae 
U.S. Leather 7 3% 3% 3% 

ae ean 0 5% 5% 6% 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 100 ri “ay 41% 4 
Wesson Oil 900 %H 8% %% 

Do. Pfd. .... 400 534 45% 45% 46 
Wilson & Co. 400 14% 1 1% 

( ee ,200 4 4% 4 45 

De. Prd. .... 800 1% 2 214% 21 
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/EDITORIAL 


Profits in Long-Lasting Equipment 

















A comparison of meat plant equipment manu- 
facturers’ catalogs of today with those of a few 
years ago shows progress made by non-corroding 
metals — Monel and various stainless steels — in 
the meat packing industry. Used originally for 
table tops principally, they are now fabricated 
into many pieces of equipment and comprise im- 
-portant parts in much meat processing machinery. 


In deciding whether or not to use non-corroding 
metals for various equipment and uses in the meat 
plant the question simply is one of costs. Are 
these metals cheaper over a period of years or 
per unit of product than plain or galvanized iron 
or steel? Will the higher first cost be justified 
in the savings that will result? 


The answer, of course, is not “yes” in all cases, 
but it will be in the affirmative in a great many 
instances. Two important savings quite often are 
indicated. The more important, perhaps, is that 
of a reduction in labor for cleaning and protect- 
ing the metal against rust and corrosion. Where 
non-corroding metals are used, wire brushing 
seldom or never is necessary, and oiling to prevent 
contact of moisture and corroding agents with 
the metal can be eliminated. 


In one department of a meat plant in the Cen- 
tral West, for example, the labor of one man was 
dispensed with when equipment of non-corroding 
metal was installed. The direct saving was $28.00 
per week, or $1,456.00 per year. This is interest 
at 6 per cent on an investment of $24,400.00 — 
many times the higher first cost of buying the 
non-corroding metal. This does not tell the whole 
story, however. In addition to the saving in labor 
there is also indicated a worth-while saving in 
maintenance and a very low depreciation cost. 


In considering the use of non-corroding metal, 
as is often the case with other equipment, the 
packer is sometimes adversely influenced by a 
higher first cost. The joker in these cases often 
is that the packer purchases the cheaper materials 
or equipment and congratulates himself on his 
prudence and economy. But how often does he 
invest the money he thought he saved in plant 
aids that will not produce anywhere near the re- 
turn he could have had by putting it in the better 
equipment in the first place? 

The sanitary features of non-corroding metals, 
while very important to the meat plant, could be 
left out of consideration in deciding whether or 
not to use them, except in some few cases. The 
non-corroding metals justify themselves in most 
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instances on a cold dollar and cents basis. And 
where sanitation is the deciding factor influencing 
their use, first cost is not the important thing. 

Rust and corrosion take a heavy toll in the meat 
industry each year. It is a cost that adds nothing 
to the quality, appearance or salability of products 
and which, therefore, cannot be passed on to the 
consumer. It is an expense that must come 
directly out of profits. Much of the yearly cost 
of rust and corrosion can be transferred to the 
profit side of the ledger by the more widespread 
use of the non-corroding metals. Where these 
profits can be made is a case of simple arithmetic 
—a comparison of costs of using the obsolete 
metals with those possible when non-corroding 
metals are substituted for them. 


Story of the Pampered Pelicans 


One of the interesting sights of Santa Monica 
Bay are the tame pelicans. For years these birds 
have led a pampered life, being fea daily by the 
fishermen. They grew fat without working. 


This year, however, they did not find the going 
so easy. High tides and changing currents cut 
down the fish supply. Fishermen had no surplus 
fish to spare, and the pelicans languished and grew 
thin. They had lived so long without the neces- 
sity for working that they had forgotten how. 

The situation finally became serious. Some way 
had to be found to teach the birds how to find 
their own food. Finally some hard-working peli- 
cans that always had fended for themselves were 
found down the coast. These were brought to 
Santa Monica Bay and turned loose among the 
starving birds who sat about on the beach and 
complained about the depression. 


Did these newcomers wait for some kindly fish- 
erman to throw them a fish? They did not. The 
way the strangers went to work to find their own 
dinners was an eye-opener to the local birds. They 
were shown that there was plenty of fish in the 
bay to be had by any pelican who had the ambi- 
tion and energy to go after them. 


The story, of course, has a happy ending. The 
local birds soon got the idea and went to work. 
Today they are eating their “three squares” a day 
and are again sleek and saucy. 


This may be only a story, although Californians 
vouch for its truth. At least it carries a practical 
thought. Business is not going to come to anyone 
who simply waits for it to show up. And com- 
plaining about the depression doesn’t help. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


To Make Chorizos 


Chorizos is a highly-seasoned sausage 
popular in Latin-American countries 
and with people of Latin origin resid- 
ing in this country. A sausagemaker 
in the East asks how this product is 
made. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make chorizos for export as well 
as for local sale. Can you give us formula and 
directions for this product? 

There are a number of different 
formulas used for this product, some 
including a preponderance of fat and 
others more lean than fat. 


Popular in the South. 


One formula used in the South is as 
follows: 


30 lbs. good fresh beef 
70 lbs. leaf fat or back fat 
Grind the beef through the fine plate 

and the fat through the %-in. plate, 
being sure that the knives are sharp 
so as not to mash the product. After 
grinding add the following seasoning 
in the mixer: 


2 Ibs. 2 oz. salt 

2 oz. Mexican sage 

4 oz. Mexican hot green pepper 
3 oz. garlic 

1 oz. saltpeter 

5 lbs. onions ground fine 

% gal. vinegar 

The Mexican pepper is in dried form 
and should be thoroughly soaked be- 
fore it is used, then squeeze out as 
much of the water as possible. Mix 
the spices in the vinegar and add all 
to the meat in the stuffer. 

Stuff in medium hog casings linked 
off about 6 in. in length. This prod- 
uct may then be hung in the dry room 
until thoroughly dry, or if shipped 
some distance it is packed in tins with 
lard and is then processed through the 
retort. 

Another Formula. 


Another meat and seasoning formula 
for the manufacture of chorizos is given 
here. 


Meats: 


150 Ibs. lean pork trimmings 
50 Ibs. neck bone trimmings 
100 lbs. fat pork trimmings 


300 lbs. 
Seasoning: 


12 lbs. pimientos 

12 lbs. granulated sugar 
10% lbs. salt 

3 oz. neeled garlic 

1 lb. 2 oz. saltpeter. 


If a milder seasoned product is de- 
sired, use 


1% lbs. sugar 
10 lbs. salt 

8 oz. saltpeter 

3 oz. garlic 

1% lbs. pimiento. 

In this formula the meats are coarse 
cut, preferably on the rocker, the sea- 
soning added and thoroughly mixed, 
then put in the cooler, spread thin 
on a shelf for 48 to 72 hours at 36 to 
38 degs. F. After stuffing it is taken 
to the dry room and must remain there 
until thoroughly dry. 

As lean pork is used in the latter 
formula, it would be necessary to sub- 
ject this meat to the required treat- 
ment for pork to be used in sausage to 
be eaten without cooking. If, however, 
the sausage is canned this is not neces- 
sary, as the processing temperatures 
meet this requirement. 


Directions for treating pork to be used 
in sausage which is to be eaten without 
cooking, based on U. S. government regu- 
lations, have appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. Reprint may be 
obtained by sending 5c in stamps to The 
National Provisioner, 407 So. Dearborn 


st., Chicago. 
~--— fe - 
USE OF SODIUM NITRITE. 

Sodium nitrite has come into promi- 
nence in meat curing. How is it used? 
Curing formulas containing sodium 
nitrite are published in “PORK PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s new 
test book. Curing cellar foremen 


should have the information contained 


in it. 








Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 

Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the fvullowing coupon, to- 
gether with a 5c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon. 


weer eee eres ereeeeseseseseses 


State 
Enclosed find 5c stamp. 























Wrinkled Sausage 


After summer sausage has become 
wrinkled can anything be done to make 
it look plump? A sausage manufactur- 
er says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I wish to ask you a question about summer 
sausage. We are having trouble because it seems 
to shrivel up after leaving the smokehouse. Do 
you think if we put it back and put a hot fire 
under it for a while that it would make it f) 
out and look plump? It has been out of the 
smokehouse about 10 days and is well set. 

After summer sausage has been made 
for several days and has shrunk it is 
practically impossible to do anything 
with it so far as removing wrinkles js 
concerned. In making the next batch 
of Thuringer or summer sausage the 
inquirer should use full-grown meat, 
that is meat from mature animals, such 
as jumbo shoulders of old sows or large 
hogs, and also full-grown beef, say 
about 30 per cent beef, removing all 
sinews. Make sure the meat is well 
cured. 


Stuff the casings as tight as they will 
stand and hang for three or four days 
before placing them in the smokehouse. 
If they are to be smoked through start 
them at about 110 degs. F. for the first 
day, gradually raising the temperature 
with smoke, and continue until they are 
in the smokehouse 2% or 83 days. Fin- 
ish at 142 degs. F. 


After the temperature passes 187 
degs. in the center of the sausage let 
them remain in the smokehouse for 
another hour and a half. Then remove 
and rinse off with hot water. Allow 
them to cool well before they are placed 
in the refrigerator. 


Keep them in a dry chill room. Too 
much himidity often causes the wrink- 
ling to take place after they are out 
of the smokehouse a few days. 


This will not only improve the prod- 
uct, but will prevent the trouble men- 


tioned. 
———%— -— 


CONSIDER THE HOG. 


Consider the hog, how he grows; 
He toils not, does not even spin. 
He turns up the soil with his nose, 
Evolving a huge double chin. 


He disregards questions of form, 
Is deaf to all ‘‘beauty shop tips;"’ 
He feels no chagrin or alarm 
Because of his over-sized hips. 


His waist-line gives no concern, 
Obesity gives him a _ thrill; 

His nature has taught him to turn 
For pleasure to eating his fill. 


He comes in profuse breeds and kinds 
And colors to meet the demand; 
His high-class protein always finds 

A welcome in every land. 


Throughout the whole world he is known, 
For such is his well deserved lot. 
You'll find him in chunks, flesh and bone 


In best homes—believe it or not! 


—JOHN ARNOLD BUTLER. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Soaking Vats 


What kind of vats are generally most 
satisfactory to use for soaking meats 
before smoking? A packer writes re- 
garding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are contemplating changing our vats used 
for soaking meats before smoking. Would wood, 
cast iron, sheet iron, steel or concrete prove the 
most satisfactory from every angle? What effect 
would meat juices and pickle have on these vari- 
ous materials? 

In general, wood is believed to be the 
least sanitary, concrete has the disad- 
vantage of being immovable and sheet 
iron would have a tendency to rust. 
Cast iron or steel would seem to be the 
best. 


In addition to the disadvantage of 
concrete vats being immovable they 
have a tendency to pit unless the con- 
erete has a hard facing which will re- 
sist the effects of the pickle. Once they 
pit they are hard to keep clean. 


Cast iron has a good many advan- 
tages. These vats come in sections and 
they can be knocked down and put up 
again wherever desired, and they can 
be kept clean without much trouble. 


Steel vats would be all right if they 
were small enough so they could be 
moved about readily, go on elevators or 
through door openings. They would not 
be difficult to keep clean and sanitary. 

A lot of packers just use the wooden 
vats and if they are small enough so 
they can be put out in the sun to dry 
out they are all right. The heavy 
wooden vats that have to stay in place 
can not be kept as sanitary as they 
should. 

——- -fe 
TIGHTEN CASING IMPORT RULE. 


Full responsibility for disinfection of 
imported casings will be placed on the 
original importer on and after March 
1, 1938, according to Circular Letter 
No. 1758, issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry under date of De- 
cember 20, 1932. This prevents the 
sale of casings subject to disinfection 
by the purchaser. Following is the full 
text of this order: 


“On and after March 1, 1933, foreign 
animal casings offered for importation 
into the United States which are ad- 
mitted upon disinfection shall be han- 
dled as follows: 

“The container of such casings shall 
be sealed on the steamship pier or other 
place of first arrival. Four seals shall 
be affixed to both ends of each tierce, 
barrel, and similar container in the 
space where the ends of the container 
enter the staves, by means of red seal- 
ing wax imprinted with the No. 3 bu- 
reau brass brand from which ‘INSP’D 
P’S’D’ and the establishment number 
have been removed. 


“Uncertified animal casings sealed as 
above indicated shall be transferred 
from the steamship pier or other place 
of first arrival to the premises of the 
importer or other designated place, 
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where they shall be disinfected by the 
importer under the supervision of an 
inspector of the bureau before they are 
offered for sale. 


“The object of this ruling is to place 
full responsibility for disinfection of 
casings on the original importer and to 
prevent the sale of casings subject to 
disinfection by the purchaser.” 


Bureau regulations require that dis- 
infection of casings be carried out as 
follows: 


Disinfect the casings in a solution 
made by dissolving 90 lbs common salt 
in 100 gals. water and mix. Add 2% 
gals. (10.35 liters) C. P. hydrochloric 
acid containing not less than 35 per 
cent actual HCl and mix thoroughly. 
The finished solution must contain not 
less than 1 per cent actual hydrochloric 
acid. 

Containers of the disinfectant solu- 
tion may be either of wood or of metal, 
but the interior surfaces must be pro- 
tected by means of an acid resistant 
coating. 

Not more than 175 pounds casings 
shall be treated with each 100 gals. of 
the solution. After the treatment of 
175 Ibs. of casings or at the end of the 
day if less than 175 Ibs. of casings are 
disinfected in any one day, the solution 
shall be discarded unless means are 
provided for accurately determining the 
loss of strength. In event means for 
accurately determining loss of strength 
are provided, it will be permissible to 
restore the strength of the solution with 
fresh acid and use it repeatedly. 


Shake as much of the adherent salt 
as possible from the casings and weigh 
them. Bundles must be separated but 
individual hanks need not be untied. 
Place the casings in the disinfecting 
solution a few hanks at a time with vig- 
orous agitation to insure the fullest 
possible contact of the solution with 
them. Then keep the casings com- 
pletely submerged in the solution for 
not less than % of an hour. 

Remove the casings from the solu- 
tion, rinse them with water, and place 
them in a solution containing 8% lbs. 
of sodium bicarbonate in each 100 gals. 
of water; 100 gals. of this solution is 
sufficient for 175 Ibs. of casings. Keep 
the casings in this solution for 30 min- 
utes, moving them about frequently 
and vigorously so as to insure complete 
contact of the solution with the cas- 
ings. After this neutralization, remove 
the casings from the sodium bicar- 
bonate solution and wash them to re- 
move the excess of bicarbonate. 








Handling Hides 


Much money is undoubtedly lost 
by the packer through improper 
ge and curing of hides and 
skins, 


Complete directions for the proper 
handling of hides and skins have 
been oe lished by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER Subscribers can 
obtain copies by sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, accompanied by a 
5-cent stamp: 

The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 

Please send me copy of directions 
= take-off and curing of hides and 
skins. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 
patents have been granted by the 
U. S. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 












































Meat Press. 

Nicholas J. Dziedzic, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. This press includes a compressor 
bbx, a plunger and an ejector and 
lifter. A rod connects with the lifter 
and through a swivel with the plunger. 
Means are provided for automatically 





turning the rod to position the lifter 
in the path of the ejector. This trip 
includes a arm rigidly connected to the 
rod and a cam. Granted December 13, 
1932. No. 1,890,458. 


Sausage Linking Machine. 
Homer A. Edwards, Nampa, Ida. This 
machine consists of a base on which is 
mounted a removable reel and a screw. 
On this screw is a guide for the sau- 
sage. A means is also provided for op- 
erating the reel and the guide simul- 


It 
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threaded on the screw. There is an 
arrangement where movement of the 
guide on the screw can be prevented. 
Granted December 6, 1932. No. 1,890,- 
249. 


Manufacture of Gelatine. 

Edward Atherton, Warwick, England. 
This patent is granted on a process for 
sterilizating and puffing gelatine con- 
taining normal atmospheric moisture. 
The process consists in subjecting the 
gelatine to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 900 degs. Fahr. for approxi- 
mately 3% seconds. Granted Decem- 
ber 27, 1932. No. 1,892,599. 


— 


DO YOU WASTE LIGHT OR POWER? 


How much power or light is being 
wasted in your pork departments? 
Have you read “PoRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 
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Coupon... \.. 
and mail it today \ 
for 
Special Prices 
on 
UNITED’S 
100% Pure 


CORKBOARD 


installed complete by 
UNITED’S SERVICE 


The cost of insulating Cold Storage 
Rooms, Tanks and Pipe Lines is now 
the lowest in many years. An invest- 
ment in insulation now, will show you 


VTE 
SS Oo; 


2B: S 
Lyndhurst, N. J. GTS 


“‘United,’’ the First Company to Service Corkboard In- 
stallations, has no Connections with any other Cork Co. 










Let us submit 
plans, specifica- 
tions and proposal 
on your require- 
ments. fe can 
save you time, 
money and worry. 


UNITED 
CORK 
COMPANIES 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of Cork Insulation 
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Itis OPERATED 


by the Fastener 


THE Jamison WEDGETIGHT 
Fastener (standard on Jamison 
Doors) and the Improved No, 
31 Roller Fastener (standard on 
Stevenson Doors) offer every 
advantage of any other cold 
storage door fastener on the mar. 
ket, plus features which no other 
fastener can offer... The Fast- 
ener is a vital part of the Door. In- 
sist on a Fastener which will work 
swiftly, surely and unfailingly, 








If you are in the market for doors, let 


JAMISON STANDARD COOLER 
us show you some illuminating facts, 


R—strongest door made, 
yet easy to operate. Built for 
Jong service on hard jobs, 


JAMISON CoLp StoraGE Door Co., HAGERSTOWN, Mb., u.s. a, 
JAMISON, STEVENSON & VICTOR DOORS 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, a 


CHICAGO, CHESTER, PA. 
AGENTS and DISTRIBUTORS: 
DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, 





| 
CINCINNATI, OMAHA, 
SALT LAKE CITY LOS GI SLCVCALSOTL 
ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO. D 
: LONDON, Oo”. 
HONOLULU and JAPAN. Cold Storage ROOTS 














Lohman CIRCULATOR 


—a necessity in your plant 


Placed in coolers, the Lohman 
CIRCULATOR gently moves 
a large volume of air — thus 
equalizing temperature and 
humidity, checking mold 
growth, reducing refrigera- 
tion costs and minimizing 
shrinkage. Immediately 
stops dripping walls and ceil- 
ings. Write for particulars! 


William J. Lohman, Ine. 
92 Warren St., New York City 














(Seeman A AR ES 
— —_—$—$<$<$<$—$—<—S— — 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
119 South 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
1108 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Quick Freezing Progress 


Production and Distribution 
Economies in this Field 
By Clarence Birdseye.* 


About three-fourths of the food 
consumed in the United States 
may be classed as perishable. In 
spite of highly-organized systems 
of distributing these perishables 
from producer to consumer, tre- 
mendous wastes are unavoidable. 

The new and rapidly-growing 
industry of quick freezing gives 
promise of solving many of the 
difficult problems involved in dis- 
tributing perishables, thereby 
greatly lessening the enormous 
losses Which now occur. 

Quick freezing is already com- 
mercially established, one concern 
alone distributing a complete line 
of more than 100 different meats, 
poultry, seafood, fruits and vege- 
tables through mechanically re- 
frigerated low temperature stor- 
age and display cases In more 
than 400 retail stores. 


The public has with some justice been 
taught to consider ordinary frozen foods 
inferior to fresh, unfrozen products. 
That was not the fault of freezing 
alone, but of many other factors, such 
as improper raw materials, insufficient 
packing, incorrect storage conditions 
and inadequate retailing. 

Loss of Quality Prevented. 

Scientific research has found ways to 
avoid the old pitfalls. Modern quick- 
frozen foods are at least as good as 
fresh perishables. 

Seafoods are dressed, packaged and 
quick frozen immediately after being 
brought ashore. 


Poultry is dressed ready to cook, gov- 
ernment inspected and frozen right 
after it has been pre-cooled. 


Meats from scientifically-finished an- 
imals are aged just the right number 
of hours at correct temperatures and 
under controlled humidity conditions. 


Vegetables and fruits are harvested 
at the height of their goodness and 
quick frozen before flavors have deteri- 
crated, vitamin values have been les- 
sened, or decay has set in. 


Meats are actually made noticeably 
More tender by quick freezing; and 
quick-frozen vegetables require only 
about one-half as much cooking as 
fresh produce of the same kind. 

*An address delivered before the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society. Mr. 
Birdseye is director of the Birdseye Laboratories, 


Gloucester, Mass., and the famous inventor of 
the Birdseye process of quick freezing. 


Perishable foods may be distributed 
more cheaply by means of low temper- 
ature refrigeration than by present 
methods. This is true for a number of 
reasons. Very large savings are made 
by mechanically eliminating inedible 
matter at the point of production and 
thus lowering transportation costs. The 
edible portions are compactly packed 
in rectangular containers so that large 
quantities of product can be placed in 
a single refrigerated car or cold stor- 
age room. 


Distribution Losses Avoided. 


At retail stores the packaged quick- 
frozen perishables are distributed eco- 
nomically, in much the same way as 
packaged dry groceries. Since such 
frozen foods are not perishable, they 
eliminate the tremendous losses due to 
spoilage in fields and orchards, in trans- 
it, at primary distribution points, and 
in retail stores. In short, quick freez- 
ing greatly lessens the necessary spread 
between producer and consumer. 


The use of quick-frozen packaged 
perishables eliminates much labor in 
the home, since every product is ready 
for the pot, pan or fruit dish. Quick- 
frozen vegetables actually cook in about 
half the time required for similar fresh 
vegetables. 

Quick-freezing tenders meats and 
poultry about 15 per cent. It is not 
necessary to thaw frozen packaged per- 
ishables before cooking them. No spe- 
cial refrigeration facilities are required, 
although the colder the ice-box the 
longer the foods may be held in the 
home. Time-honored cooking methods 
are as suitable for quick-frozen foods 
as for fresh foods. 


Although the quick-freezing industry 
has made tremendous strides and is 
already commercially established, it 
has had to surmount many difficulties. 


Steps in Quality Production. 


Its development rests very largely on 
the solution of scientific as well as prac- 
tical problems. Most of these are es- 
sentially chemical in nature. Quick- 
freezing would be as helpless without 
chemical research as electricity without 
research in physics. 


Quick-freezing should be thought of, 
not as a mere freezing process, but as 
a complete system of getting packaged 
perishable foods from the producer to 
the consumer by means of constantly 
applied low temperatures. In this pro- 
cess there are many essential steps— 
choice of raw materials, treatments be- 
fore freezing, packaging, the freezing 
step itself, cold storage, transportation, 
retailing, and, last but not least impor- 
tant, cooking. 


Every one of these steps has its 
peculiar problems and a very large per- 
centage of those problems are chemical 
in nature. Chemical considerations 
largely determine the selection of the 
raw materials and their handling be- 
tween the time of harvesting and that 
of freezing. The ripening of meats is 
largely a race between enzymes and 
bacteria. 


Autolysis of meats is desirable; in 


seafoods it is highly deleterious. Some 
kinds of orange juice are more acid 


than others, and therefore less suitable 
for freezing. Certain varieties of blue- 
berries are almost entirely lacking in 
vitamin values, while others are rich 
in those same elusive chemical sub- 
stances. 


Chemical Problems Important. 


Mechanical harvesting and handling 
methods both must be governed very 
largely by chemical considerations. For 
instance, bruising of fish by the use of 
coarse pieces of ice, and of peas by 
mechanical shelling devices, greatly ac- 
celerates enzyme action and hastens 
the spoilage of the products. 

Although low temperatures slow up 
chemical actions of all kinds, including 
those caused by enzymes, these actions 
proceed noticeably even at storage tem- 
peratures as low as 30 degs. Fahr. In 
vegetables, enzymes are inhibited bya 
brief heat-treatment called blanching, 
prior to freezing. Sugar syrup is used 
to prevent oxidation in strawberries and 
sliced peaches. Very light salt brining 
_ beneficial effects with certain prod- 
ucts. 


At every stage between freezing and 
cooking chemical problems are of great 
importance in the maintenance of per- 
fect quality. It is essential that low, 
even temperatures be maintained in 
transit, during storage, and in the retail 
store. Oxidation and desiccation are 
held to a minimum by the inhibition of 
enzyme action and by efficient packag- 
ing with substantially moisture-vapor- 
proof materials. Prevention of loss of 
color and flavor are further problems 
which have been solved by chemical 
research. 


A Commercial Success. 


Even in the home chemical consid- 
erations are of primary importance, for 
improper cooking methods may bring 
about undesirable changes. For in- 
stance, vitamin C is readily destroyed 
by a combination of high temperatures 
and the presence of oxygen. With 
spinach ordinary cooking often ma- 
terially lessens the vitamin value of this 
much discussed vegetable. But since 
quick-frozen vegetables require not 
more than half the cooking time needed 
for the fresh products they may be 
richer in vitamin potency, when they 
reach the table, than vegetables similar- 
ly cooked but which have not been 
frozen. 


Quick-freezing is already a commer- 
cial success, and is destined to become 
one of the world’s largest industries, 
for by it the world’s food supply can be 
distributed better and more cheaply. 
However, many hazards lie ahead of it 
and an almost infinite number of prob- 
lems are yet to be solved. In its growth 
chemistry must lead the way. I am 
confident that quick-freezing offers as 
fertile a field for chemical research as 
exists in any industry of today—or 


tomorrow. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


An abattoir with cold storage and 
meat curing facilities is being [ 
for the state hospital at Milledgeville, 
Ga. 


About $30,000 is being spent by the 
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MR. PORK PACKER:- Ask Yourself These Questions 





Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 
Foreign: U. 8S. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


Order NOW! 






Am I getting the highest possible yields from products? 
Are all my operations as efficient as they could be? 





Utilizing the hog carcass to best ad- 
vantage is a day-to-day problem. Only 
by studying markets and _ checking 
against tests of the best experience can 
profitable results be secured in daily 
plant operation. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying 

Ii—Hog Killing 
IilI—Handling Fancy Meats 
IvV—Chilling and Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 

Vi—Pork Trimming 
VII—Hog Cutting Tests 


VilI—Making and Converting 
Pork Cuts 


IX—Lard Manufacture 
X—Provision Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork Meats 


X1I—Soaking and Smoking 
Meats 


XIlI—Packing Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and Cooked 
Meats 


This book shows the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. It is a 
“test book” rather than a “text book.” 
Figuring tests is emphasized and im- 
portant factors in operation in all de- 
partments are discussed. 


This book is a practical discussion of 
best methods for getting results, backed 
up by test figures, which every alert 
pork packer needs and should have. 


XV—Rendering Inedible 


Products 
XVI—Labor and Cost Distribu- 
tion 


X VII—Merchandising 











Book Department—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 





Western Cold Storage Co., 208 West 
Washington blvd., Chicago, Ill., in al- 
terations and repairs to its warehouse 
at 4389 East South Water st. 

The Newcomerstown Produce Co., 
Newcomerstown, O., recently purchased 
a 16-ton Frick refrigerating machine 
for use in its ice and cold storage plant. 

Fidalgo Fruit Growers Association is 
planning the erection of a cold storage 
plant at Anacortes, Wash. 

Erection of a fruit and produce stor- 
age building is being considered by 
Farris Bros., Charleston, W. Va. The 
estimated cost is $28,000. 

Western Ice & Storage Co., Sidney, 
Nebr., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $24,000. The incorporators 
are R. C. Jackson and C. S. Radcliffe. 

Amacon Produce Storage Warehouse, 
Adams Basin, New York, recently was 
destroyed by fire. The loss was $15,000. 


Friedman Bros., St. Paul, Minn., are 
planning a public ‘market to cost about 
$450,000. Cold storage will be included. 
A loan for the project is reported to 
have been approved by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 


Alterations to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $28,000 are being planned by 
the Centlivre Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. C. Reuss is secretary 
and treasurer of the company. 


A cold storage plant has been opened 
in connection with its ice plant by the 
Columbus Ice Co., Lake City, Fla. The 
new department is housed in a new 
addition to the plant. 


A contract for cold storage equip- 
ment has been awarded by the Arti- 
ficial Ice Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LITTLE PIG CIRCUS BOOSTS PORK 
“Created more interest than any advertising we ever have done,” 


SAUSAGE SALES. 


says Harry T. 
Smith, advertising manager of the Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., referring 
to the “Little Pig Circus,” which the company had on the streets of the city for two 
weeks recently. 

“I estimate that at least 15,000 people saw this show daily,” Mr. Smith says. 
“We ‘booked’ schools at recess time and the noon hour. The children would congre- 
gate around the exhibit and ask all kinds of questions, many of them never having 
seen a live hog before. We kept the exhibit bright and clean. The four Poland- 
China hogs got a bath and a massage each morning. The straw was changed each 
day—sometimes twice a day. 

“We also ‘booked’ the circus at various markets where our sausage was on sale. 
As many as five markets a day were visited. While this sort of advertising might 
be termed ‘ballyhoo,’ the proof of its effectiveness is apparent in our sales of pork 
The cost was very 


sausage, a 50 per cent increase in volume having been made. 
reasonable for the amount of good we got out of it.” 

signs advertising Carstens’ link sausage were carried above the cage 
This cage, while neatly made, was inexpensive to build. The 
Mr. Smith says, is in hearty accord with 
are contemplated for the near future. 


Four large 
containing the pigs. 
advertising department of the company, 


this type of advertising, and other “stunts” 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


One-Eighth of a Cent 


May Be the Difference Between a 
Profit and a Loss 


If the packer salesman has any 
duty to his employer which comes 
first, it would seem to be this—to 
try to make a profit on each pound 
of product he sells. 

How even 4c lb. may be the 
difference between profit and loss 
is illustrated in some of the pack- 
ers’ financial reports. One packer 
last year sold the largest tonnage 
in his history. Despite this he 
lost quite a sum. 

Had he obtained !4c more for 
each pound of product sold he 
would have made a small profit. 
Had he secured 14.¢ more he would 
have been able to pay his divi- 
dends. 


This case—there are others in plenty 
—is interesting as illustrating the 
present small spread between costs and 
selling prices in the meat industry. 


Salesman’s Food for Thought. 


It is a plea for the packer salesman 
to think twice before he willingly cuts 
even %c under his list prices. 

The need for better selling is reated 
more fully by a packer salesman in the 
following article. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


This is the season when many meat 
packers issue their annual statements. 
To most of us packer salesmen these 
statements are simply reports of the 
business done and the money made or 
lost. If we give them any study at all 
our interest probably is confined to the 
profit and loss statement, particularly 
if we own some stock in the company. 

But it seems to me that our interest 
should go a little deeper than just 
casual consideration of these reports, 
particularly that of our own company. 
A little time spent analyzing them, it 
seems to me, would give us a little 
better appreciation of just what the 
particular business is up against. And 
it is possible that we would receive 
inspirations which would help us to be 
more efficient in our work. 


Just an Old Story. 

Our sales manager during the past 
year has continually urged us salesmen 
to exert our best efforts to get list 
prices, and to do our utmost to resist 
price cutting. 

In was an old story, and I fear none 
of us took his remarks as seriously as 
we should have—I know I didn’t. But 


if each of us had given a little more 
effort to get the extra %c or %c lb. 
that we might just as well have had in 
the majority of cases, it would have 
made a big difference in the company’s 
results for the year—and in our own 
standing. 

The report of my company was issued 
last week. It showed a small profit for 
the year—not enough to pay dividends, 
but probably as much as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Its 
sales tonnage was the largest in its 
history. 

Now comes the part of interest to the 
packer salesman. 

If every pound of meat had been sold 
for tec lb. more than was secured the 
company not only would have had a 
profit sufficient to pay dividends, but 
there would have remained a nice sum 
for surplus. 

A quarter cent more on each pound 
of product sold would have made the 
showing for the year nearly twice as 
good as it was. 


Get Right Point of View. 


Our sales manager, after all, knew 
what he was talking about when he 
urged us to get that little extra price on 
our sales. He has a picture of the busi- 
ness as a whole and easily can visualize 
what a fraction of a cent a pound addi- 
tional means over a year’s time. 


The salesman is concerned mainly 
with each sale. To him 4c more per 
pound here and there seems small and 
not much to worry about. When he 
gets the broader view, such as the 
yearly statement gives him, this 4c 
more on each pound of product sold 
assumes considerably more importance. 


Of course, as far as 1932 results are 
concerned, there is nothing that can 
now be done. But if all, or even a 
majority of packer salesmen, would 
realize just what the list price on each 
sale really means, and if they would 
use what selling ability they have to 
get fair prices for their firms—then 








CHASING THE FRACTIONS. 


there is no reason why 1933 cannot be 
made more profitable than the last two 
years have been. 

A fraction of a cent more on each 
pound of product sold would place 
hardships on neither retailer nor con- 
sumer, but this little difference would 
be an important factor in hastening 
the return of normal conditions. 

It would enable the packer to keep 
more employees on the payroll, pay the 
producer a better price for livestock 


- and purchase equipment needed to put 


his business on a more efficient basis. 


We salesmen have our part to play 
in bringing back prosperity. We should 
not only attempt to maintain our 
volume of sales and increase them if 
possible, but we should also see that 
the business we do is profitable busi- 
ness. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 


——~ge—__ 


PRICE CUTTING. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Having been a subscriber of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for the past 
eight years, I have read with a great 
deal of interest many discussions pro 
and con regarding price cutting in an 
endeavor to obtain business, and it has 
seemingly appeared without exception 
that the salesmen always have been 
critized as being the greatest offenders. 


I am citing an incident which took 
place just the other day in one of the 
large wholesale establishments in my 
city, which depicts another angle of 
this question. Due to my friendly re- 
lationship with the buyer in this place 
of business I was able to obtain the 
true facts in this case. Here is just 
what took place: 


This buyer was in the market for a 
certain product which has become more 
or less a staple item in the packing in- 
dustry during the past six years and, 
of course, like everyone else, he was 
trying to secure this product at as low 
a figure as possible. 

When I called he had quotations from 
three different concerns, and he asked 
me what my price was. My answer 
was so and so much. 

He then inquired whether this was 
the lowest figure that I could quote. I 
said, “Yes.” 

“Wait, I will call ——, manager for 
His salesman gave me the same 
price you did, but I think the manager 
will do better.” 

Much to my astonishment, he ’phoned 
the manager in my presence and 
chiselled him down a whole cent per 
pound. 

How can managers of this type ex- 
pect their salesmen ta be price getters? 


Can someone answer this? 





Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
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Boost German Lard Duty 


Agrarians Force 500 P. C. Increase 
to Benefit Landowners 


Import tariff on lard was in- 
creased this week to approxi- 
mately 5c per pound by a decree 
of the new German cabinet. 

This action was taken under 
pressure from the new minister 
of economics and food, Alfred 
Hugenberg, leader of the Nation- 
alist party and champion of Ger- 
man landowners. 

The present tariff of 10 marks 
per hundred kilos, which is ap- 
proximately $2.38 per 220.2 lbs., 
is increased to 50 marks per hun- 
dred kilos, or about $11.90 per 
220.2 lbs. 


A Prohibitive Barrier 


Germany is one of the largest 
export markets for lard available 
to the United States, and the new 
tariff erects an almost prohibitive 
barrier. 

Last year Germany’s imports 
of lard totaled approximately 
220,000,000 Ibs., 80 per cent of 
which came from the United 
States. The bulk of the remain- 
der is imported from Denmark. 

Duty on fresh meat also is raised 
from 45 to 100 marks; that on ordinary 
cuts of meat from 60 to 150 marks; 
choice cuts of meat, from 120 to 280 
marks; live hogs, from 40 to 50 marks; 
sheep, from 22.5 to 45; other livestock, 
from 24.5 to 50 marks. 


In imposing the tariff the German 
government issued a statement to the 
effect that the tariffs were to protect 
German livestock prices, which now are 
about 60 per cent of prewar prices. 

Views of U. S. Exporters. 

Exporting packers differ in their 
views on this most recent tariff action. 
Some feel it is a very serious matter 
from the standpoint of the American 
packing industry, while others think it 
doubtful if the German consumer will 
stand for having his lard supply cur- 
tailed to benefit German agrarians. 

Charles E. Herrick, president of the 
Brennan Packing Co. and chairman of 
the Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
feels that the demand of the German 
consumer for lard is certain to be a 
tempering influence in carrying out the 
provisions of the decree. He points to the 
fact that the present is a season of low 
imports and of high domestic hog kill, 
and is of the opinion that with the ap- 
proach of the spring and summer 
months, when import demand is usually 
greatest, modification of the decree will 
be brought about. On the other hand, 
the tariff may be for bargaining pur- 
poses, in the securing of tariff conces- 
sions from the United States on German 
products. 


George Marples, export manager for 
the Cudahy Packing Co., feels that the 
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imposition of such a large duty—which 
is the equivalent of the c.if. price of 
lard at Hamburg—is serious from the 
viewpoint of the American packing in- 
dustry, as Germany is one of the two 
largest markets this country has for 
lard. Mr. Marples, too, is hopeful that 
the popularity of lard with the great 
mass of the German people, and the im- 
possibility of the German farmer sup- 
plying domestic demand for lard, will 
result in a later reduction of the tariff 
burden. 


Others are of the opinion that the 
imposition of the high tariff, particu- 
larly on lard, has particular significance 
just at this time, when the German 
elections are about to be held, and when 
the masses would be resentful of a tax 
on food, particularly such a popular 
food as lard, which is widely used as a 
spread for bread, and that this resent- 
ment would be certain to be reflected 
in the election results. Some believe 
this is just a gesture, not unlike many 
made by our own Congress to the farm- 
ers of the nation, with the full realiza- 
tion that its provisions can not be car- 
ried out because of the objection of the 
consuming public. 


i 

BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, February 10, 1933—Lard in 
fair demand but hams are slow and 
picnics find little outlet. General mar- 
ket is steady but rather dull. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 53s; hams, long 
cut, 70s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 43s; Canadian, 42s; Cum- 
berlands, none; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 39s 3d. 

a Xo 


BRITISH BACON MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week of Janu- 
ary 26, 1933, totaled 74,025 bales, com- 
pared with 72,841 bales the previous 
week and 97,414 bales a year ago. 
Prices of first quality product at Liver- 
pool, with comparisons, were reported 


as follows: 
Jan.26, Jan.19, Jan.27, 


1933. 1933. 1932. 

American green bellies..... $6.79 $ 6.74 $ 8.31 

Danish green sides ........ 8.50 8.38 7.99 

Canadian green sides...... 7.12 6.66 seee 
American short cut green 

BD cccececesvccegescecs 8.61 8.58 10.92 

American refined lard...... 6.38 6.65 6.95 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Receipts of hogs at the fourteen 
principal German markets for the week 
ended January 26, 1933, totaled 58,130 
head compared with 64,951 head the 
previous week and 74,681 in the same 
week a year ago. The price of hogs 
at Berlin for the week ended January 
26 was $7.29, compared with $7.29 the 
previous week and $7.94 a year ago. 
Lard in tierces at Hamburg was quoted 
at $8.62 the week of January 26, $8.01 
the previous week and $8.00 a year 


ago. 
——-e 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 


Feb. 1, 1933, to Feb. 8, 1933, totaled 
10,872,802 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
none; stearine, 28,400 Ibs. 


February 11, 1933. 


Hog Situation for 1933 


Hog slaughter under federal in- 
spection during the remainder of 
the marketing year (ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1933) is expected to be 
somewhat smaller than in the 
1932 period, with all the reduction 
occurring during the four months, 
January to April, 1933. 


This decrease in numbers is ex- 
pected to be offset in part by an 
increase in average weights. 


Little increase is expected in 
the 1933 spring pig crop in the 
United States, but a substantial 
reduction in European hog pro- 
duction is anticipated. 


Doubt is expressed as to mate- 
rial improvement in domestic de- 
mand for meats and lard, but 
there is some prospect of improve- 
ment in the export outlet, espe- 
cially for lard. 


These probabilities are embodied jn 
the hog outlook report of the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture, issued re- 
cently as a result of conferences between 
department representatives and farm 
economists from 32 states. The text 
of the department report as it relates 
to hogs is in part as follows: 


Domestic Supplies—The number of 
hogs on farms January 1, 1933, was 
probably but little different from that 
on January 1, 1932, although the com- 
bined pig crops of 1932 were smaller 
than in 1931. The number of pigs saved 
in the spring of 1932 was estimated at 
about 49,600,000 head, and in the fall 
at about 29,100,000 head, making a total 
of about 78,700,000. The number saved 
in the spring of 1931 was estimated at 
53,300,000, in the fall at 27,900,000, and 
the total for the year at 81,200,000. The 
total number saved in the Corn Belt 
states was estimated at 59,400,000 in 
1932 and 63,200,000 in 1931. 


Inspected slaughter during the 1932- 
33 crop-marketing year is expected to 
reflect the reduction in the number of 
pigs saved in the Corn Belt and the 
increased local and farm slaughter in 
that region, with this reduction offset 
somewhat by larger supplies from the 
increased production outside the Com 
Belt. Total inspected slaughter in the 
1931-32 marketing year was 46,655,000 
head and present indications are that 
slaughter in the 1932-33 marketing year 
will be between 43,000,000 and 44,000,- 
000 head, or not greatly different from 
that in 1930-31. 

Because of the large supplies of corn 
and other feeds, and a hog-corn price 
ratio encouraging for feeding, the 
weights of hogs slaughtered in the 
1932-33 year will be heavier than in the 
preceding year, and probably above 
average, and will tend to offset in part 
the decrease in the number slaughtered. 

Present indications are that the 
number of sows to farrow in the spring 
season of 1933 will not be much larger 
than in 1932, either for the whole coun- 
try or for the Corn Belt States. The 


estimated number to farrow in the 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Steadier—Hogs 
Strong—Wintry Weather Factor— 
Meat Demand Better—Larger Hog 
Run Expected Next Week. 


Market for hog products the past 
week has been moderately active. Vol- 
ume of trade, on the whole, has been 
fair, and prices were somewhat steadier. 
Price changes, however, were not as 
sharp as might have been anticipated 
under more normal conditions. The 


hog market advanced sharply as a re- 
sult of wintry weather conditions, and 
there was some improvement in cash 
meat trade which brought about lifting 
of hedges. Speculative activity again 
was limited, and this counted against 
price upturns. A better market in 
grains and in other speculative com- 
modities, as well as a smaller hog run 
to market, had some sentimental in- 
fluence. However the trade was not 
greatly impressed by the hog market, 
fearing a larger hog run next week. 
Commission houses appeared to have 
bought lard on balance. Outside in- 
terest, however, was not broad. On the 
other hand, hedge selling of lard was 
smaller. There was an impression that 
the drastically low temperatures over 
the West and Northwest, would not only 
bring about a betterment in consumer 
demand for hog products, but might 
result in some losses of livestock. 


As a result of weather conditions, 
top hogs at Chicago, bulged to 4.15c, a 
new high for the year and the best 
levels since late November, 1932. Some 
reaction from the best levels followed, 
but the market maintained the greater 
part of the advance. Weights of 250 
to 360 lbs. were 342@3%c; pigs, 34%@ 
3%c; most packing sows, 3@3%c; 
lights, 160 to 200 Ilbs., 3.85@4c; 
mediums, 200 to 250 lbs., 3% @3.95c; 
heavies, 250 to 350 lbs., 312@3.80c; 
packing sows, medium and good, 2.85@ 
3%ec; pigs, good and choice, 100 to 130 
lbs., at 344 @3.85c. 

The run to market the past week was 
moderate at 511,300 head, against 534,- 
300 head the previous week, 596,400 
head the same week last year. Run 
this week should prove considerably 
lighter than the past week. However, 
the advance probably will bring about 
au increase in the receipts next week. 


Lard Exports Up. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 235 Ibs., com- 
pared with 236 lbs. the previous week, 
232 Ibs. a year ago and 236 lbs. two 
years ago. Average price at the begin- 
ning of this week was 3.45c, against 
3.20e a week ago, 3.75c a year ago and 
7.35¢ two years ago. 

Production of lard during December, 
1932, was 163,864,000 lbs., against 174,- 
090,000 Ibs. the previous year and a 
five-year December average of 170,578,- 
00Q lbs. Average live cost of swine per 
100 Ibs. during December was 2.97c, 
against 3.25c in November and 4.07c in 
December, 1931. 


Average yield per swine was 76.16 
per cent, against 75.51 per cent in No- 
vember, and 75.49 per cent in Decem- 
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ber, 1931. Average live weight in De- 
cember was 226.71 lbs., against 226.21 
Ibs. in November and 221.62 lbs. in De- 
cember, 1931. Number of swine slaugh- 
tered under Federal inspection during 
December, 1932, was 4,583,577, com- 
pared with 5,386,625 in December, 1931. 
As a result of the week’s developments 
the corn-hog ratio continued to work 
to the advantage of the hog feeder. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended January 28 were 15,596,000 lbs., 
against 7,406,000 lbs. last year. Exports 
from January 1, 1933, to Jan. 28, 1933, 
lave been some 50,156,000 lbs., against 
60,343,000 lbs. the same time a year 
ago. Of the week’s exports Germany 
took 5,492,000 lbs.; United Kingdom, 
5,054,000 lbs.; Netherlands, 2,537,000 
lbs.; other European countries, 1,396,- 
000 Ibs.; Cuba, 249,000 lbs.; other coun- 
tries, 868,000 lbs. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
303,000 lbs., against 79,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
435,000 lbs., against 402,000  Ibs.; 
pickled pork, 201,000 lbs., against 52,000 
lbs. a year ago. 


PORK—Demand was a little better 
and the market somewhat steadier. 
Mess at New York was quoted at $14.25 
per barrel; family, $14.50 per barrel; 
fat backs, $10.00@12.50 per barrel. 

LARD—Domestic demand was fair, 
but foreign demand appeared quiet. The 
market, however, was steadier with 
futures and the upturn in hogs. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 4.45@4.55c; middle western, 4.35@ 
4.45c; city tierces, 4%4c; tubs, 4%@ 
4%ec; refined Continent, 4%c; South 
America, 54%c; Brazil kegs, 5%c; com- 
pound, car lots, New York, 5%c; small- 
er lots, 5%c. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 24c under March; 
loose lard, 50c under March; leaf lard, 
52%e under March. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was moderate at 
New York, and the market ruled steady. 
Mess was nominal; packet, nominal; 
family, $10.50@11.50 per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal. 








Hog Cut-Out Losses Continue 


Storm conditions throughout the 
four-day period of the current week 
resulted in sharp curtailment of hog 
receipts at the principal markets and 
a considerable increase in price. While 
wide fluctuations took place, the period 
closed with most butcher hogs 40c high- 
er than a week ago and packing sows 
20c higher. 


At the twelve principal markets of 
the country receipts for the four-day 
period totaled 298,300 head. This was 
78,500 less than a week earlier and 
200,800 less than the same time a year 


ago. At Chicago receipts at 84,200 
compared with 108,500 a week earlier 
and 142,300 a year earlier. Bulk of the 
receipts consisted of 180 to 300 lb. 
butchers. Most of the light lights were 
of plain quality and many of the light 
hogs were of medium quality only. 
There was a small supply of hogs scal- 
ing over 300 Ibs. One load of 450 lb. 
hogs sold toward the end of the week 


Regular hams 
I aca Ka wc Sisk sanewsuasqnsdae smedhea een guns 
Boston butts 
EE NS eta w 5. s:ew wenn +e Seb Re tikes tekentee ee ewes 
SE are. o'a.awahandre panes Uwatienn seen eae 
a ae ae sh eee ee 
Fat backs 


EN 6a hieadbais 60ers 40't.v1etew mem een wks 
SS SS ae 

EE Giihdadbtacerscbesicedanesaewe 
RN SID, «9 encase nada eb Ube ase wake bisis 
Feet, tails, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 





for $3.50 and another averaging 486 
Ibs. sold for $3.25. Packing sows were 
scarce. 

Closing top for the week was $3.90 
which compares with $3.50 a week ear- 
lier. High top of the week was $4.15, 
reached on Wednesday. Hogs averag- 
ing 170 to 210 lbs. brought best prices. 

Owing to storm conditions and small 
supplies of fresh pork, light loins 
showed an increase of 242c to as high 
of 4%c per pound, moving from 8c at 
the close of last week to 12%c the 
middle of this week and 10%c at the 
close of the current period. General 
market on green meats was strong 
with provision market holding steady. 

Both hog prices and cut-out values 
were higher and the cutting loss on all 
averages was reduced from that of a 
week ago. The following test is worked 
out on the basis of live hog costs and 
green product prices at Chicago during 
the first four days of the current week 
as shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, representa- 
tive costs and credits being used. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.07 $ .94 $ .90 $ .85 
27 .25 23 19 
.26 .26 -26 -26 
.98 .86 -76 67 
17 65 37 12 
ook eae 13 31 
a = 12 15 
.04 .05 -06 07 
.07 07 07 
45 50 45 42 
07 07 OT 
09 .09 08 -08 
04 O4 -04 -04 
$4.11 $3.78 $3.54 $3.30 

68.00% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 


Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


$ .87 $ .47 $ .55 
115 74 1.12 1.58 
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THE ORIGINAL PATENTED 





NTN = 


COOKER 


No Leaks - 
No Gaskets + 
No Repairs - 
Cooks Faster: 
Less Steam 
Less Power + 


Jae 














PAT. NO. 1675320 


Send for Details 





THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


BRITISH BACON IMPORTS. 


Bacon imports into the United King- 
dom during 1932 are reported at 11,- 
405,932 cwt., an increase of 2 per cent 
over 1931 when 11,133,676 cwt. were 
imported and of 24 per cent over 1930 
when imporis totaled 9,191,182 cwt. Im- 
ports for the three years in question, 
with countries of origin, are reported 
as follows: 


1932. 1931. 1930. 

From: Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
Irish Free State.. 199,530 296,811 330,679 
CE. geecauéesers 182,683 49,555 99,298 
Denmark ........ 7,672,030 7,339,195 6,117,866 
POU scasecees 1,142,524 1,076,610 483,295 
Netherlands .... 971,567 999,900 2,309 

Sweden ....... . 430,248 576,924 

Lithuania ...... 515,012 362,381 73,333 
United States .. 63,318 189,027 479,097 
Other countries.. 229,020 243,273 215,027 
WOE cvvcswees 11,405,932 11,133,676 9,191,182 
Prices of bacon fluctuated sharply 


during the year, but for the year as a 
whole they were slightly lower than 
in 1931. 

fe - 


INEDIBLE TALLOW EXPORTS. 


Exports of inedible tallow from the 
United States during December, 1932, 
totaled 1,214,378 lbs. valued at $35,745, 
according to the U. 
Commerce. 


S. Department of 
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TEDMANS Machine Works 
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Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried Blood, lanhage. 
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GTEDMAN’S 2-STace Hamme 

Mills reduce cracklings, ex. 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-STAce method of grinding, Ning 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour. Write for catalog 392, 








Aurora, INDIANA~— wu.s.A. 
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PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Coens ~ “ead 
Hoop guided on Rod 
Quality High, Price ew 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 


362 West Water St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Established 1872 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended February 4, 1933: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 

Argentine—Canned corned beef ....... 27,000 Ibs. 
CPE gc acuccseeewesevesvedue 6,010 lbs. 
III a woo 4/an 066-060-051 e040 90 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork tenderloins ............ 2,980 Ibs. 
NS aa ere 566 Ibs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled hams.......... 9,000 Ibs. 
CE ee 284 Ibs. 
GOP ccc vccccccccccccces 2,488 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked pork .............. 1. 918 lbs. 
Pe - ss cnccovedeetes sees 330 Ibs. 
Italy—Prepared meat ................ 2,125 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Canned beef .............. 185,400 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Beef extract ............ 49,650 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Canned beef stew ........ 18,000 Ibs 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef ........ 18,000 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Jerked beef ............... 6,230 lbs. 


fe 
LARD EXPORTS TO MEXICO. 
Exports of lard from the United 
States to Mexico during December, 
1932, by customs districts is reported 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
as follows: 


From: Lbs. Value. 
PE TE coc ccoccccecscves 2,000 $172 
i, 24° 050 1,340 
San Antonio...............-5,074,847 256,198 
| = er 26,538 1,628 
Gam DOG ..cccccccccccces 10,140 842 
BE | k.ebccsccveversstcess 246,119 9,268 

5,383,604 269,449 


Exports of neutral lard totaled 4,125 
lbs., valued at $251. 


DUTCH HOGS AND LARD. 

Export hog slaughters in Netherlands 
during November, 1932, totaled 423,303 
head compared with only 205,042 in 
November, 1931, and with 470,354 in 
October, 1932. Exports of bacon during 
the month totaled 7,253 metric tons 
compared with 2,081 metric tons in the 
same month a year earlier, this increase 
being attributed to large shipments to 
Great Britain preceding the imposition 
of the import restriction. Lard exports 
during the month totaled 1,662 metric 
tons compared with 2,047 a year earlier. 


ee 
ARGENTINE BY-PRODUCT EXPORT 
Exports of margarine and certain by- 
products from the Argentine during the 
first eleven months of 1932 compared 
with those of 1931 were as follows: 


11 mos 11 mos. 

1932 1931. 

NN ic vives sod eakieacues 3,605 4,755 

TREES RS Sa 1,298 666 

Tallow and fats............ 58,868 56,019 

RED Sse wuss edaviscuess 6,978 6,714 
——j-— 


ECUADOR LARD IMPORTS. 
Lard imports into Ecuador during 
1932 are reported at 2,672,140 Ibs., ac- 
cording to unofficial figures compiled 
from ships’ manifests. 
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Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 














CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
American Cooperage Co. 
Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc., 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Considerable activity fea- 
tured the tallow market the past week. 
There was a slump in extra tallow at 
New York to the 2c level, a new low for 
the downturn and the lowest level in 
a great number of years. It was esti- 
mated that during the latter part of the 
previous week some 3,500,000 to 4,500,- 
000 lbs. of tallow changed hands. A 
fair proportion of this business was 
for export. At the close of the week, 
considerable extra changed hands at 
2c f.o.b., and some interests reported 
sales at 2c f.o.b., although the trade in 
general refused to recognize the latter. 

Reports had it that a fair export 
business passed in No. 1 and special at 
2.30@2.32c delivered f.a.s. This week, 
business was more moderate, and the 
market failed to display much rallying 
power. However, during the present 
week, sales of several hundred thous- 
and pounds of fancy tallow were re- 
ported at a basis of 24% @2%c f.o.b. 
Reports indicated that in the East 
February production had been pretty 
well sold up. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
1%@2c; extra, 2@2%%c; f.o.b. accord- 
ing to seller; edible, 2%c fob. A 
peculiar situation was that while some 
factors had extra for sale at 2c which 
they could not place, they also were 
after extra at 2%c f.o.b. which they 
could not buy, the quality apparently 
having considerable influence. 

At Chicago, trade in tallow was 
rather quiet, with demand for nearby 
stuff slow and some selling pressure in 
evidence. Quoted prices were available 
for later delivery if offered in suitable 
quantities. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 3c; fancy, 2%@3c; prime 
packer, 2%c; No. 1, 2%c; No. 2, 1% 
@2c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, February shipment, was 
unchanged at 20s 9d, while Australian 
good mixed, February shipment Liver- 
pool, was off 3d at 21s. 

STEARINE—Demand in the East 
was quiet, and the market was weaker. 
Oleo at New York was quoted at 34%@ 
3%e. At Chicago, demand was quiet 
and the market easy. Oleo was quoted 
at 346. 

OLEO OIL—Selling pressure was 
moderate, but demand was not active. 
The market held steady, however. Ex- 
tra New York was quoted 5% @5%%4c; 
prime, 43g @45éc; lower grades, 4c. 

At Chicago, inquiry was moderate, 
and the market was steady. Extra was 
quoted at 5c. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Interest appeared to be 
Toutine, and the market displayed a 
fairly steady tone. Prime at New York 
was quoted at 8c; extra winter, 6%c; 
extra, 6c; No. 2, 5%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
fair, and the market was steady at New 
York. Pure was quoted at 91%6c; extra, 
6c; No. 1, 6%4c; 20 degrees, 12c. 
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GREASES—Market in the East the 
past week was featured by more ac- 
tivity and an easy undertone, the latter 
being due to the unsteadiness in the 
tallow market. The lower prices, how- 
ever, brought about some export busi- 
ness, and a fair domestic trade devel- 
oped but not in sufficient volume to 
reverse trend of values. However, 
pressure has been less in evidence the 
past few days, and there were indica- 
tions of a fair inquiry in spots. 

Reports had it that some brown 
grease sold for export on a basis of 
2.30c f.a.s., but this was regarded as 
high in some quarters, being almost 
equal to the price asked for tallow. 
However, it was quite evident that in- 
quiry was in the market for brown and 
lower grade greases. About the middle 
of the week 1%c delivered was bid and 
refused at New York for good house 
grease. Market for yellow and house 
was quoted at 1%c f.0.b.; A white, 2%4c; 
B white, 2%c; choice white for export, 
2%c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade continued dull in 
greases especially for nearby supplies, 
but there was some interest in later 
deliveries. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 1%@1%c; yellow, 2@2%c; 
B white, 2%@2%c; A white, 2%c; 
choice white, all hog, 2%c. 


——_—_ 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, Feb. 9, 1933. 


Blood market is strong. Sales con- 
tinue at $1.25@1.35. . 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...........+++++- $1.35@1.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Sales reported this week at $1.50 & 
10c; low testing, $2.00. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia.. @1.50 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ‘ammonia. cork @2.00 & 10c 
Liquid stick ........seeeeeeeeeee @ .50n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Offerings light. Product continues 
in demand. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
unit protein ........ccccccceseees $ .421%46@.45 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Market about unchanged and some- 
what quiet. 


Per ton. 

Digester tankage, meat meal ....... $22.50@27.50 

Meat and bone scraps, 50% ....... 27. 32.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 

MM: 000400 shes 6onisnecegeeeneeenecese 19. 20.00 

Raw bone meal for feeding ....... 21.00@22.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 

Trading continues quiet. Material 


testing 10 to 12 per cent ammonia 
offered at $1.00@1.10 & 10c. 


High gerd. ground, 10@12% am..$1.00@1.10 & 10c 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-0% am.. 1.00@1.10 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

per ton 
Hoof meal 


eo ceccccccccccccescccs @12.00 
@ .80 


eee eee ee eeeeeeeseeee 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Offerings light. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 


Inquiries scarce. 


* 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues very light. Prices 
largely nominal. 






Per ton. 
Kip stock $10.00@12.00 
Calf stock 12.00@15.00n 
Sinews, pizzles 10 


Horn p 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.. 16.00@18.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ...... 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb.. 2%cn 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Buyers not numerous. 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade ........ 0.00@ 150.00 
ME TEED S0cscceecesoeecese 5.00 110.00 
ME ME chicneesadbelneseeensee 10.00 
> Pe Seine 12.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Market showing little activity. Prices 
nominal. 
Summer coil and field dried 
Winter coil dried 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 


Processed, grey, winter, _ eee 2 
Cattle, switches, each* oe 43 if 2 


Stee ewe eeeeeseees 


*According to count. 


=i 


FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 


Special Repor 
onl Boot fan Seta! Pepe tm 
Paris, January 25, 1933. 

Quietness featured the lard market 
during January. Arrivals of prime 
Western steam lard were rather im- 
portant on contracts concluded in Oc- 
tober and November, and only a few 
new sales could be effected. These 
were principally on distant months, 
such as April to June, at about $11.25 
to $11.50 for prime Western steam 
lard, c.i.f. French ports, in tierces. 

Weekly Wednesday Paris official quo- 
tations for technical tallow during Janu- 
ary were 162.50 for each week with the 
exception of the first week of the 
month when the quotation stood at 
160.00 francs. 

Only very small sales of cotton oil 
were made to France from European 
countries at prices ranging between 260 
and 265 francs per 100 kilos for edible 
refined deodorized choicest oil, c.if. 
French ports. 


————___ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Feb. 8, 1933. 

Several lots of ground dried blood 
were sold at $1.70 per unit of ammonia 
f.o.b. New York. Stocks are light but 
the demand is very limited. 

No sales of any consequences were 
reported of tankage either ground or 
unground. There is very little buying 
interest just now and there is no ma- 
terial that is pressing for sale on the 
market. 

Other materials such as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia and potash 
salts are being taken in very small 
quantities. 

——e—- — 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargains 
in Equipment. 
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MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and mate- 
rials used in manufacture during Dec., 
1932, with comparisons: 





Ingredients of un- Dec., Dec. 
Siered margarine: 1932. 1931. 
WE nncesesstovnvet ceéous 680 2,619 
ne Wl. scnctucrsovcus 12,151,466 13,905,706 
Comm Ol) .nvcccccccccccececs 1,732 6,565 
Cottonseed oil ......-.--++. 1,483,383 1,457,925 
Derivative of glycerine .... 32,427 24,107 
Lecithin ..ccccccccccscocess 60 1, 
eee. 1a : Lory 
tral lard ...ccccccccces 2,085 * . 
Bice "oil a AGE 40M EGE.CORSOASY 1,169,8: 1,373,927 
Oleo stearine ........-.+++- 271,482 334, 
GESO GROCK 2 cc cccccccccccese 24,120 35,305 
Palm 8] .....ccccccccccces 17,210 20,958 
Peanut oil .........seeeeees 204,603 389,726 
DE. tp pansmaatgeecadecurven 1,144,822 1,519,649 
Soda (benzoate of) .......-- 6,340 8,310 
Soya bean Oil ......---eee+ seeeeeee 1,040 
Weele GED ccccccccccccresee coscceee 451 
BWetMd cccccccccccccscccess 22,114,299 26,093,165 
Ingredients of colored 
margarine: 
earlearke-dcotelgeneas. \A tinea 60 
ee aa oc 82,710 121,033 
GEEE  ccccccccccccccccccccse 2 559 
Cottonseed * ponsnaeserests 35,266 bar -| 
vativ cerine.....- 
ethane epee 72,010 162,821 
Mustard Oi] .......cceeeeeee cocceces 
Neutral lard ......--+eeeee: 26,398 62,336 
Odeo Of) 2... cccccccecccescces 45,489 154,771 
Oleo stearine ........-++++++ 4,615 5,185 
Oleo stock ....--eeeeeeeees 200 7,917 
Palm Of] .......cecceseceses 15,190 19,238 
Peanut Of] .......eeeeeeees 2,094 8,370 
DME . euiccaqenciigrececeotes 19,163 43,628 
Soda (benozate of) ....---- 13 46 
WE ccenescvecendsuecees 303,393 658,129 
Grand total ........+-+-++. 22,417,692 26,751,294 


OKLA. MEAT INSPECTION. 
(Continued from page 14.) 
inghouses having federal inspection. 

It requires that all packinghouses 
“operated for the purpose of slaughter- 
ing animals or preparing meat and 
products” for human food shall be 
operated under either federal or state 
inspection. “No dressed animal car- 
cass intended for human food, parts 
thereof, meat and products shall be sold 
or offered for sale or given away in 
any county where state inspection or 
federal inspection is maintained unless 
each primal part or container bear the 
‘inspected and passed’ stamp.” 

The bill further provides that no 
animal shall be slaughtered for human 
food purposes in “any county wherein 
state inspection or federal inspection is 
maintained” without having been first 
inspected and passed under state or 
federal inspection, with the exception 
provided for in the bill. 


Inspection and Licensing. 

Post-mortem examination is required 
of all animals slaughtered for human 
food “in any and all packinghouses 
coming under the purview of this act.” 
Meat and meat products found by a 
certified veterinary inspector to be 
sound and healthful and wholesome and 
fit for human food shall be marked 
“Oklahoma Inspected and Passed.” This 
mark must include an official number 
assigned to a packinghouse when its 
license is issued. Products found to be 
unsound will be stamped “Oklahoma 
Inspected and CONDEMNED.” 

Licenses will be issued by the Board 
of County Commissioners of the county 
in which the packinghouse is located, 
after an inspection of the packinghouse 
and premises has been made and they 
are found clean and sanitary. “No 


packinghouse in any county coming 
under the purview of this act shall sell, 
offer for sale, or give away slaughtered 
animals, parts thereof, meat and prod- 
ucts without first securing from the 
Board of County Commissioners a li- 
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Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 
tralizing or Refining, Agitation, 
Clarifying, Bleaching rading, 
Deodorizing), Vegetable Shorten- 
ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
Crystallizing, Packaging), Win- 
ter Oil (Graining, q 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed il, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 


Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book Department, 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 























cense as required by this section.” 

Sanitary conditions are required un- 
der the following provision of the bill: 
“No person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration shall maintain or operate a 
packinghouse, meat market, or slaugh- 
terhouse, or any similar establishment 
which is unclean and which is not sani- 
tary.” It is the duty of the state vet- 
erinarian and duly qualified inspectors 
provided by the act to enforce this pro- 
vision. These inspectors would be 
given the power to condemn and de- 
clare a public nuisance any insanitary 
establishment. 


Exemption for Farmers. 


Within the meaning of this act a 
packinghouse is defined as “all premises 
where animals are slaughtered and/or 
meat and products are prepared for sale 
at wholesale for human food purposes, 
meat canneries, sausage factories, cur- 
ing and smoking houses, and similar 
places preparing meat and meat food 
products for sale at wholesale.” 

Exemption applying to farmers is 
made in the following provision: 
“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prohibit a farmer or livestock raiser 
from slaughtering animals on his own 
premises, which shall have been raised 
by him, for his own consumption or for 
partial disposal of the meat products 
therefrom.” 

Penalties are provided for violation 
of the act and provisions for its en- 
forcement. Repeal of all laws or parts 
of laws in conflict with its provisions 
is provided for. 

——%e—-—- 
SOYA BEAN EXPORTS. 


Exports of soya beans from the 
United States during December, 1932, 
totaled 48,511,030 lbs., valued at $349,- 
098. Germany was the best customer, 
taking 24,682,950 lbs. The Netherlands 
took 138,072,000 lbs. and the United 
Kingdom 8,960,000 Ibs. Denmark was 
fourth on the list with 1,792,000 lbs. 

—— -%——_ 

PHILIPPINE COPRA EXPORTS. 

Exports of copra from the Philippine 
Islands during 1932 were 137,249 metric 
tons, or 44 per cent less than in 1931. 
Cocoanut oil exports were 114,673 metric 
tons during 1932, or a decrease of 50 
per cent. 
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VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS. 


COCOANUT OIL—Market in the 
East was dull and about steady, feeling 
the influence of heaviness in compet- 
ing quarters. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 3% @3%c; bulk oil, 3c. At 
the Pacific Coast, there was some in- 
terest in July shipment oil. Tanks 
there were steadier at 2% @2%c. 

CORN OIL—Last business reported 
was at 2.95c, Chicago, but the market 
ruled quiet during the week. Tanks 
were quoted at 3c nominal, f.o.b. mills, 

SOYA BEAN OIL—tThere was little 
feature to the trade. At New York, 
resale oil was quoted at 3%4c. Tanks 
f.o.b. western mills were quoted stead- 
ily at the 3c level. 

PALM OIL—While recently a fair 
demand for Nigre oil has been in eyvi- 
dence, trade quieted down this week, 
apparently influenced by easiness in tal- 
low and in greases. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 2%c; shipment 
Nigre, 214c; spot Lagos, 3c; 12% per 
cent acid bulk, 2%c, and 20 per cent 
softs, 2.40c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
inactive and nominally quoted at 3.05¢ 
New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While con- 
sumer interest was routine there was 
no pressure of supplies, and values held 
steadily. Spot foots at New York were 
quoted at 43%4@5c; shipment, 43% @4c. 

eee OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Demand was rather 
dull, but the market was quoted steady 
at 3%@3%c f.o.b. southern mills. 

—— 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 8, 1933. 

With an advance of 10@25c per ton 
in the price of cottonseed meal, the 
market became much more active today 
than it has been for several days past. 
April sold at $12.00 and May at $12.25. 
The market displayed a distinctly better 
tone, some encouragement being re- 
ceived from other markets. The cold 
weather has stimulated some demand, 
but mill offerings of actual meal are 
still liberal, with little or no change in 
price. Sellers of future contracts are 
inclined to be much more cautious than 
they have been for several weeks, but 
there was some hedge selling in evi- 
dence. The market closed firm. 

The cottonseed market was much 
better than it has been, and prices were 
bid up 50c per ton without bringing 
out any material offerings. Action of 
the market was in sympathy with other 
markets. Movement has become ex- 
tremely light, the majority of the seed 
having already been marketed. The 
market closed quiet at the advance. 

~ fe 

MARGARINE EXPORTS IN 1982. 

Exports of margarine from the 
United States during 1932 totaled 
477,747 lbs. compared with 546,741 lbs. 
in 1931. December exports amoun 
to only 25,339 lbs. compared with 48,205 
lbs. in December, 1931. 

—— 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 8, 1933.—( 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s 64; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Fairly Active—Prices Steadier 
—Crude Holding—Cash Trade Mod- 
erate—Government Report Awaited— 
Lard Better—Wintry Weather South. 


Operations in cotton oil futures the 
past week were again on a fairly good 
scale, but the activity largely was 
switching from March to the later 
months, with some transferring of May 
holdings to the futures in evidence. 
Prices were slightly better on the 
whole, but were not sufficiently changed 
to cut much figure. However, a steadier 
undertone was quite apparent, and at 
no time was there any particular pres- 
sure on the market. 


There was a lack of fresh speculative 
buying interest, but sentiment appeared 
more friendly generally. The latter 
was due, in the main, to some recovery 
in the outside markets, as there was 
no evident change of importance in the 
cotton oil situation itself. A slightly 
better lard market and less apprehen- 
sion as to possible developments at 
Washington in the near future were 
helpful features. 


Cash oil demand was fair but rou- 
tine, while compound prices at New 
York were reported lowered %4c to 5%e 
in carlots. Crude markets maintained 
the recent levels, holding around 2%c 
in the Southeast and Valley and around 
2%e in Texas. 


Compound Situation Improves. 


There was a tendency among con- 
sumers and speculators to go slow pend- 
ing the government oil statistical re- 
port. Development of wintry weather 
conditions over the country were vari- 
ously construed. Some argued that the 
drastic drop in temperatures would slow 
up the hog movement for a time and 
interfere with the movement in the 
South of cotton and possibly cotton- 
seed. There was also reports of some 
losses of livestock, due to below zero 
temperatures. On the other hand, the 
fact that the cold weather worked well 
into the South may prove detrimental 
to the weevil, but little will be known 


definitely in this respect for some time 
to come. 


A sharp advance in hog prices to the 
best levels since November last year 
failed to have any noticeable stimulat- 
Ing influence on lard values. At the 
same time the competing basis between 
lard and compound would appear to 
have been improved slightly, as far as 
compound is concerned, but lard con- 
tinues relatively cheap. This situation 
has undoubtedly been one of the factors 
In keeping down oil consumption so far 
this season, although there are those 
who contend that unemployment condi- 
tions throughout the country have been 


a vital factor in the smaller oil dis- 
tribution. 


Statistically, oil continues weak. This 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


has been the case for months past, and 
it is evident that statistics, at least for 
the time being, have lost their influ- 
ence. This is due in part to a more 
general attitude in commodity circles 
to look upon prices as having seen the 
low point of the downward movement. 
This has made for a tendency to take 
hold of commodities on the breaks in 
anticipation of improved price levels in 
the spring. 


Prospects of Larger Crop Acreage. 


Reports from the South continued to 
indicate prospects for an increased new 
cotton acreage, but the planter is still 
up against the unfavorable financial 
conditions. At Washington, efforts are 
under way, in connection with the seed 
loans, to bring about smaller acreages. 
The question of fertilizer is also im- 
portant. There are few who feel that 
the South is in a position to buy fer- 
tilizer freely for the coming crop. One 
thing is certain: This is that the Cot- 
ton Belt has received considerable 
moisture of late, so much so that in 
some sections field work and ground 
preparation have been delayed. 


While the larger trade factors con- 
tinued to carry the bulk of their oil 
unhedged, and actual oil is not pressing 
on the market anywhere, the possibil- 
ities of some price enhancement a little 
later on are regarded by close observ- 
ers as good. But should the acreage 
be increased to any extent the attitude 
of those now carrying the large visible 
oil stocks might readily undergo a 
marked change. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand at 
New York was quiet, and routine, but 
store stocks there continue small. Prices 
were steady with futures. Southeast 
crude was quoted about 2%c; Valley, 
2%c; Texas, around 2c. 

Market transactions at New York: 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 9, 1933.— 
Advancing hog and lard prices failed to 
appreciably lift cotton oil futures es- 
pecially. Crude is unchanged at 2%c 
lb. bid for Valley; Texas, 2%c lb. 
Trade is awaiting the consumption re- 
port due February 13, and any develop- 
ments in lard, that product still selling 
far below a parity with cotton oil. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 9, 1933.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 2%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$10.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $2.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 9, 1933.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 25¢c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $10.50; hulls, $3.00. 


Friday, February 3, 1933. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Ee at 350 a_ Bid 
SE HR aA 352 a 362 
Mar. .... 23 361 360 360 a 363 
BEES 15009. Sole “eta seme 363 a 373 
May ..... 17 8738 3738 Sa SiS 
BOE cCavarky - argent bests 3874 a 384 
July ... 1 382 382 382 a 384 
ee cco aces Se aaae 
SORE. ae 392 a 395 

Sales, including switches, 48 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 86c under 
March nominal. 

Saturday, February 4, 1933. 
| ER ee otaee tes 350 a_ Bid 
SP IES FS AS 350 a 362 
Sisley wack sient apaiecs 3860 a 364 
MS nied Scdieattanss 363 a 373 
ToS cals), hak cobs 370 a 374 
MN kh ca! “aloe See ee 372 a 382 
MEE Beeekc, sr ee Re 381 a 384 
MN View S. ataratewr S'S 382 a 392 
a 390 a 394 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 


Southeast crude, 85c under March nom- 
inal. 


Monday, February 6, 1933. 

Spot bee art 350 a_ Bid 
| ee a 354 a 365 
MS «00d atbvcn Roeakads 363 a 367 
re 366 a 376 
ae eee 375 a 379 
esa teen ie ee 
SURG ds v.0s 4 384 384 386 a 390 
a 4 390 390 390 a 397 
Sept. .... 63 398 397 396 a 400 

Sales, including switches, 167 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 88c under 
March nominal. 

Tuesday, February 7, 1933. 

PI heeracal- enate! were 350 a_ Bid 
avo olisi avedud- nie wiate aoe 353 a 365 
BR cree 6g Galese! Soe 363 a 368 
BS icicaisne: Ss Barolo am eee 366 a 370 
SRA eat EON SE emer 376 a 381 
Se ere 378 a 388 
July 887 a 394 
7 890 a 399 
FMI isis «: apaisinbinleles weteenn 396 a 402 

Sales, including switches, none. 


- ens crude, 88c under March nomi- 
nal. 


Wednesday, February 8, 1933. 


OS Sere es 355 a_ Bid 
Basis. 5%" “coin. Sater Riaiees 358 a_ Bid 
LO ee ee 369 a 375 
ES dich 6% Sa eae etoete 371 a 381 
May 1 3838 3838 382 a 385 
SN So skce" caseate eee Sewer 
WEE Soo: ace ese amen 392 a 398 
pS eee pltghisic alates 400 a 404 
Sept. 6 403 403 402 a 408 

Sales, including switches, 12 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 94c under 
March nominal. 

Thursday, February 9, 1933. 
ee 875 375 375 a 378 
BE So tcisis “sine eaters aaa ME saes 
Ee ee ---. S85 a 890 
OD ae 398 a 402 
ee 405 a 410 








See page 30 for later markets. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 














FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and easier 
the latter part of the week on lower 
hog market, moderate hedging, scat- 
tered realizing and limited support. 
Sentiment was mixed, largely following 
hogs. ; : 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet and featureless 
awaiting government report. Cash 
trade moderate; crude unchanged. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Feb., $3.55b; Mar. $3.70@3.77; Apr., 


$3.72@3.84; May, $3.82@3.88; June, 
$3.85@3.95; July, $3.93@3.99; Aug., 


$4.00@4.08; Sept., $4.04@4.10. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra 2c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 342@3%c nominal. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Feb. 10, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.45@4.55; middle 
western, $4.35@4.45; city, 44%4c; refined 
Continent, 4%c; South America, 5%c; 
Brazil kegs, 5%c; compound, 5%c car 


lots. 


GERMAN SUPER-TARIFFS. 
Germany has subjected imports of 
premier jus, tallow and animal casings 
from Argentina to the super-tariff 
rates, effective January 10, 1933, ac- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of W 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern ma 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS): 
ee PPT TPTR UR Te Ce 
Ree ree rere 
ee Pere re 8.00@ 
6.50@ 


Common 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.): 


$10.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 


10.00@11.00 


estern dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


rkets on Feb. 9, 1933: 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$10.50@12.00 


9.50@10.50 
8.00@ 9.00 


9.00 
8.00 





10.50@12.00 10.50@12.00 


ee ee 9:00@10.50 -9.50@10.50 
Medium Sp RGR Ae ROE ee 8.00@ 9.00 —s_ wre ee ween 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
CEE - og ca cncdecveavereaveesecevees C.50G S.00 = c.ccccccce «ss eveccccese =§«-_«-s # vo eww owe 
STEERS (600-700 LBS): " asian iia 
»: DD ccwceceases seen swwrewhaereeues 8.50@ 9.50 —=—s a ceeeeeces 10.00@11.5 ( @11. 
ina rear nang aennatianoRe meet he if oC eer 9.00@10.00 — 9.00@10.00 
PN © uno vcck ved sen secede gentuees 6.50@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): ; 
BE icwewawacskciveeaseaeseeneeeeen 8.50@ 9.50 10.00@ 11.00 10.00@11.00 9.50@ 10.00 
DE cccuvescanvctdesedensneseekeeeses 7.50@ 8.50 9.00@10.00 8.50@10.00 8.50@ 9.50 
COWS: 7 . 
NE oo 6 ch cbs bbsdsianesivevcedeeseees 6.00@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
DM  <.l scene ueas ep ewaetesree ewer a 5.50@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7 00 
NE Doe eet a abre ee eh ewes Ores 5.00@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 





12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 
9.50@11.00 


12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


13.00@14.5€ 
12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 


12.00@13.00 
11.00@12.00 
9.00@ 11.00 


SED ci cdeeesiendccessyseeeenseerene 7.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
ee cane eEbCUGbAReUESEESTGN Setebnekee: §8=©— |. eapeiies etx 10.00@12.00 = cacececcee 
ES Se Se eS 9.00@10.00  —s ws eee eens 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
GED in. ndk esos eent coc ctedeevescanee 13.50@15.00 13.50@14.50 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 


Good 
Medium 
Comme ....0- 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 





Choice 1 
SE dae cease —— 
Medium «= 
Common 1 


LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
Choice 
Good 

MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
Good 
Medium 
Common ° 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 

LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-15 Ibs. 


7.00@ 
6.00@ 
5.00@ 





13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
10.50@ 12.00 


3.50@15.00 
3.00@14.00 
2.00@13.00 
0.50@12.00 


12.00@13.00 
11.50@12.50 


11.00@12.50 
11.00@12.50 
10.00@11.00 


14.00@ 15.00 
12.50@13.50 


14.50@15.00 
13.00@ 14.00 


13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
10.50@12.00 


14.00@15.00 
13.50@14.50 
12.50@13.50 


14.50@15.00 
14.00@14.50 
12.50@14.00 


13.50@14.50 
13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 
10.50@12.00 


13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 


12.50@13.50 
12.00@13.00 


11.00@13.50 
10.50@13.00 


8.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 _—......... ss 
7.00 7.00@ 8.00 Glee CS 8 aweeccetue 
6.00 5.50@ 7.00 hats 2 teenie 


10.00@11.00 
10.00@ 11.00 
9.50@10.00 
9. 


10.50@12.00 
10.50@12.00 
9.50@11.00 


10.50@11.50 
10.50@11.50 
10.00@11.00 


BED TAR. Bec ccccccccevccevcsececece 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 10.00 8.50@10.00 00@ 9.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

en Mi vi uckbccueus veeneeiewee C.00@ TOO 8 cccccccces 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
PICNICS: 

eee I ob is cee becneenesevacee seamateces 6.50 7.50 ccccccccce 6.50@ 7.00 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

ey lec es cawsenccesceennnetcas CS | eee 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

IIE 6 sue ghbaneeeorwsbee Gnebes GC BED kcceccccee 8 =—_ Seetereres§ 8 —«_—s_ hs wnncdve 


TRIMMINGS: 


Regular 
Lean 


4.00@ 5.00 
5.50@ 7.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 


(1) Includes heifer 450 pounds down at Chicago. 
Chicago. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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cording to advices to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. The action is reported 
to have been taken because Argentina 
had not extended to Germany the con- 
cessions granted to Chile recently. This 
super-tariff consists of special maxi- 
mum duties which the government js 
authorized to impose by decree, either 
wholly or in part, on imports from non- 
treaty countries or from countries dis- 
criminating against German goods. On 
the products mentioned above, the rates 
of the super-tariff are many times 
higher than the regular import duties, 


fe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 9, 1933 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom 
40,221 quarters; to the Continent, 7,567. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 173,391 quarters; to Continent, 


none. 
J ---- 


WHERE ARGENTINE HIDES WENT. 

Countries to which Argentine hides 
were shipped during the first eleven 
months of 1932 show considerable 
change from previous years. Germany 
remained the largest taker of Argen- 
tine hides with 44.6 per cent of the total] 
sent to that country. The ratio of ex- 
ports to the United States declined for 
the eleven months to 18.8 per cent from 
18.3 per cent in 1931. 


a 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 4, 1933, were 
4,690,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,598,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,127,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to February 4 this 
year, 21,634,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 19,539,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 4, 1933, were 
4,594,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,022,000 
ibs.; same week last year, 3,455,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to February 4 this 
year, 22,719,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 27,473,000 lbs. 
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HIDE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Hide imports in December amounted 
to 103,000, making the 1932 total 1,177,- 
000 hides. This represents a reduction 
in United States imports of 37.2 per 
cent from 1931, 68.5 per cent from 1930 
and 78.6 per cent from 1929. Exports, 
on the other hand, actually increased 
during the year, the total being 517,000 
hides. Since re-exports were slightly 
greater than last year, it is obvious that 
net imports declined still more than 
total imports would seem to indicate. 
For 1932 net imports were 544,000 hides 
or 59.3 per cent under 1931, 81.8 per 
cent under 1930 and 87.8 per cent under 


1929. 
—— ae 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Feb. 4, 1933: 














Week ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Feb. 4, 1088....;... G20 ss neces oa 
Jam. 28, 1008....2..6 GBD = ccccee eaeese 
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Jam. 14, IOSB8.....00. WB —_s ceccee 48 

Ge cccwees 15,980 

C—O Oe i. err cone 
Se. TE, Be cv veccs 7,010 2,462 «sa navee 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—There was a light 
trade in the packer hide market this 
week, all packers participating to a 
limited extent. Total of 25,000 hides 
reported sold so far by big packers but 
the movement was confined to light 
native cows and extreme light native 
steers going to upper leather tanners 
at steady prices, and one block of 6,000 
native steers reported going to Ex- 
change interests, at 4c decline. 

The fact that the light weight hides 
moving ran well to straight February 
take-off indicates the cleaned up con- 
dition of the market on these descrip- 
tions. There has been a good demand 
recently for upper leather but sole 
leather is not wanted at the moment 
except at very low prices. This has 
removed buying support from the heavy 
hide descriptions, but packers’ stocks 
are fairly well sold up except on native 
steers and heavy native cows, and they 
have been in no hurry to accept lower 
bids. Buyers’ ideas at present are a 
half-cent below last general trading 
prices for the heavy steers and cows. 

One packer sold 6,000 Jan.-Feb. na- 
tive cows late this week, and later an- 
other car, all at 4%c, or %e decline, 
reported going to Exchange interests. 
Total of 6,200 Jan.-Feb. extreme native 
steers sold mid-week at 4%c, steady; 
also one car St. Pauls at 4'%c, f.o.b., 
equal to 4%c, Chicago and a few re- 
ported booked to tanning account. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 5c, 
with buyers ideas 44%c; Colorados last 
sold at 442c, and bidding 4c. Heavy 
Texas steers last sold at 5c, light Texas 
steers 4%4c, and extreme light Texas 
steers 442c, with bids reported at a 
half-cent less for all three. 


Heavy native cows are offered at 
4\4c, with 4c bid. Total of 10,000 most- 
ly Feb. light native cows sold early at 
steady prices. River points at 4%c and 
Chicago and northern points 4%c; later 
acar Ft. Worth light cows sold at 4%4c; 
more orders reported in market at 
steady prices but sold up. Branded 
cows offered at 4%4c, with 4c bid. 

Native bulls quotable 344c, nom., and 
branded bulls, 3c, nom. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer sold 2,000 trimmed Feb. 
hides, production of one outside plant, 
at 44%c for light native cows and ex- 
treme light native steers, and 4c flat 
for both heavy and light native and 
branded steers; further trading ex- 
pected same basis. 


Local small packer association 
moved Feb. production this week, 2,000 
native steers at 416c, 1,500 Colorados 
at 444c, 2,800 light native cows at 414c, 
1800 branded cows at 4c, 1,500 heavy 
native cows at 4c, and 800 native bulls 
at 34%c; also 1,200 native kipskins at 
6%c—three months’ accumulation. 
Pacific Coast market quiet, with 3c 
bid and 342c asked for steers and cows, 
flat, f.o.b. shipping points. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market inclined to 
quietness this week. The only trade 
teported so far was 4,000 LaBlancas 
early in the week at $19.50 gold, equal 
to 6c, c.i.f. New York, as against $19.00 
or 5t%c paid late last week. 


COUNTRY HIDES—While prices in 
the country market appear high when 
compared with the packer market, they 
have declined to the point where it is 
almost impossible for dealers to do 
business. Hides cannot be bought at 
interior points to replace those sold 
without establishing a loss and dealers 
prefer to hold what hides they have. 
Couple cars all-weights sold early at 4c, 
selected, delivered. Heavy steers and 
cows quoted 3%@3%c, nom. Buff 
weights could be sold at 4c, and ex- 
tremes at 444c, but none offered. Bulls 
2%@2%2c, nom. All-weight branded 
2%, @3c, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer Jan. calfskins 
were cleaned up previous week; while 
details were not confirmed, prices were 
understood to have been 8c for special 
points and 7c for River points, with 
lights at a cent less. 

Offerings scarce on Chicago city calf- 
skins, with 6c bid for 8/10-lb. and 7c 
bid for 10/15-lb., and a half-cent higher 
asked for both. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., 
quoted 6% @7c; mixed cities and coun- 
tries 5%@5%c; straight countries 
about 4%c. Last sale of Chicago city 
light calf and deacons was at 45c. 

KIPSKINS—Last packer holding Jan. 
kipskins moved 2,200 on same basis as 
other packer sales, 7c for northern na- 
tives, 6c for northern over-weights, 
southerns a cent less; branded at 5c. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
6%c; some inclined to quote 6@6%<c, 
nom., but offerings scarce. Outside 
cities quoted 6@6%c; mixed cities and 
countries 5@5%4c; countries about 4c. 

Packer Jan. regular slunks last sold 
at 37146c, with one lot at 40c; hairless 
about 30c for No. 1’s. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehides appear 
to be a shade easier, with good city 
renderers available at $1.90@2.00, 
ranging down to $1.60@1.80 asked for 
mixed city and country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 5% 
@6%<c for full wools, short wools half- 
price. Production of shearlings is very 
light at present and, despite the poor 
quality, killers have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of offerings at firm prices; mar- 
ket quoted 324%2@35c for No. 1’s, 25c 
for No. 2’s, and 12%c for fresh clips. 
Pickled skins were well cleaned up at 
$1.25@1.387% per doz. straight run of 
packer lamb at Chicago. New York 
market quoted around $1.37% per doz. 
straight run. Outside small packer 
lamb pelts easier at 50@60c, Feb. pelts. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—A sale of 4,000 
Jan. Colorados was reported late this 
week at 4%c, steady price, reported to 
have gone to Exchange interests. This 
cleaned up Jan. Colorados, with all 
packers still holding Jan. native and 
butt branded steers and asking 5c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading dull, 
with holders not inclined to sell at buy- 
ers’ ideas of value. All-weights offered 
at 4c, with buyers’ ideas a half-cent 
less. Mid-west extremes quoted around 
4c, buff about 4c, nom. 

CALFSKINS — Some clean-up sales 
reported on collectors’ calfskins this 
week, a car 5-7’s at 50c, a car 7-9’s 
at 65c, and a car 9-12’s at $1.10; these 
prices were all 10c below last previous 
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sales of collectors’ skins, and 20c under 
last packer sales. 


fe — — 


N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Saturday, Feb. 4, 1933—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 4.55b; no sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 4.95@5.15; June 5.40 
@5.50; Sept. 5.85 sale; Dec. 6.10@6.30; 
sales 10 lots. Market closed unchanged 
to 10 points higher. 

Monday, Feb. 6, 1933—Old Contracts 
—Close: Mar. 4.50b; no sales) New— 
Close: Mar. 4.95@5.05; June 5.35@ 
5.45; Sept. 5.70@5.85; Dec. 6.05@6.25; 
sales 5 lots. Market unchanged to 15 
points lower than Saturday. 

Tuesday, Feb. 7, 1983—Old Contracts 
—Close: Mar. 4.50b; no sales. New— 
Close: Mar. 4.95b; June 5.38@5.45; 
Sept. 5.76@5.86; Dec. 6.10@6.25; sales 
10 lots. Market unchanged to 6 points 
higher. 

Wednesday, Feb. 8, 1938—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 4.50b; no sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.05@5.15; June 
5.45@5.48; Sept. 5.85@5.88; Dec. 6.15 
@6.25; sales 4 lots. Market closed un- 
changed to 10 points higher. 

Thursday, Feb. 9, 1938—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 4.75 bid; no sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 5.00@5.15; June 5.45 
@5.50; Sept. 5.83@5.90; Dec. 6.20@ 
6.30; sales 9 lots. New contracts 5 
points lower to 5 higher. 

Friday, Feb. 10, 19883—Old Contracts 
—Close: Mar. 4.75b. No sales. New— 
Close: Mar. 5.05@5.15; June 5.45@ 
5.50; Sept. 5.82@5.88; Dec. 6.18@6.25. 
Sales, 11 lots. Market 2 points lower 
to 5 points higher. 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 10, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cer. week, 
Feb. 10. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 

Sn 5 @ 5%n @ 5%n 7%@ 8n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 4 @ 5 @ 6% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 4%n @5 @ 6% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

ee @ 4%n @ 5 @ 6% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @ 4% @ 4% @ 6 
Ex-light Tex. 

ere 4 @4% @ 4\%ax @ 5% 
Brnd’d cows. 4 @ 41% @ 4%ax @ 5% 
Hvy. nat. 

COWB ..... 4 @4% @ 4\%4ax @ 5% 
Lt. nat. cows 4%@ 4% 4%@ 4% @ 6 
Nat. bulls .. @ 3% @ 3% @4 
Brnd’d_ bulls @ 3n @ 3%4n 3%@ 3% 
Calfskins ... T74@ 8 7%@ &n 7 @ 
Kips, nat.... @7 @7 @ Sax 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 6 @ 6 @ 7n 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 5 @ 5 6 @ 6%n 
Slunks, reg..387%4@40 374% @40 @37% 
Slunks, hris. @30 @30 25 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @ 4\%n 


@ 4%n @ 6n 
Branded .... @ 4n 4n @ 5%4n 
Nat. bulls @ 3% 3i4n @ 4n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 3 @ 3n @ 3%n 
Calfskins ... 64@ 7%4ax6 @7 6 @ 64n 
ME Seecees @ 6% @ 6% @ 6%n 
Slunks, reg..30 35 30 @35 @30n 
Slunks, hris. 25n 25n @15n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers... 34@ 3% s4@ 3% 4 @ 4% 
Hvy. cows .. 3%@ 3% 3% 3% 4 4% 
eee 4 @ 4% 4 @ 4% 4 
Extremes ... 44%4@ 4% 4%4@ 4% 5 5% 
ate 2%@ 2% 2%@2% 2%@ 3 
Calfskins @ 4% @ 4% 4% 5 
BOE he 06s:ni's @ 41% @ 4% 5%4@ 5% 
Light calf...25 @30n 25 @30n 20 @30 

eacons ....25 @30n 25 @30n 20 @30 
Slunks, reg.. @10n @10n 10 @15n 
Slunks, hris. @ 5n @ 5n @ 5n 
Horsehides ..1.60@2.00 1.60@2.10 1.40@2.25 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs.. 


@65 70 15 
30 os 25 
54@ 6 9 


Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....50 @60 60 
Pkr. shearlgs.32% @35 
Dry pelts .. 54@ 6% 
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CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Feb. 9, 1933. 
CATTLE Compared with a week 





ago: Weighty steers, after losing early 
advance, steady to 25c higher; long 
yearlings and light steers, 25c higher; 
light heifer and mixed yearlings, fully 
25e up, as much as 50c on lower grade 
kinds which ruled very active on storm 
markets. Weighty steers predominated 
in week’s crop, a glut appearing at 
close which erased week’s upturn on 
kinds scaling 1,300 lbs. upward; best 
weighty steers during week, $6.25 for 
1,378- and 1,420-lb. averages. Year- 
lings topped at $7.10. Yearling supply 
was scarce, and strictly choice kinds 
were absent. Bulk light steers and 
yearlings, $4.00@6.00; most heavies at 
close, $4.25@5.50: beef cows with 
weight, mostly steady; light kinds, 25c 
higher in sympathy with yearling 
heifers; cutters, weak at $2.25 down- 
ward to $1.75; bulls. firm; vealers, $1.00 
@2.00 higher due to sub-zero weather 
which curtailed supply and forced strict- 
good to choice kinds to $8.00@9.00. 


HOGS—Compared with a week ago, 
hogs are mostly 40c higher; packing 
sows, 25c up. Closing was fully 25c 
under high time of the week; late top, 
$3.90 as against $4.15 Wednesday and 
$3.50 last Thursday; closing bulk good 
to choice 170 to 210 lbs., $3.75@3.85; 
220 to 250 lbs., $3.60@3.75; 260 to 310 
lbs., $3.50@3.60; 340 to 360 Ibs., $3.40; 
light lights, $3.60@3.75; better grade 
pigs, $3.25@3.60; most packing sows, 
$2.90@3.10. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Killing classes, mostly steady, with 
better grade heavy lambs and choice 
fat ewes 10@15c higher. Indifferent 
shipping demand since mid-week was 
a late depressing factor. Today’s bulks 
follow: Good to choice native lambs, 
$5.25@5.75, few $5.85, top falling below 
$6.15 for the first time this week; fed 
westerns scaling 75 to 94 lbs., $5.50@ 
5.60, few $5.75; around 97-lb. lambs, 
$5.25; throwouts, $4.00@4.50; fat ewes, 
$2.00@2.75. 

—-—e—_— 


Do you allow proper dockage for all 
sows killed? Read chapter 2 of “PoRK 
PACKING,” just published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 9, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold steady to 25c higher; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 25@50c 
higher; cowstuff and bulls, steady; veal- 
ers, $1.75 higher. Top steers for the 
week averaged 839 lbs. and brought 
$5.50, with 1,248-lb. averages at $5.25. 
Bulk of steers cashed at $3.75@5.00, 
with most good steers $4.35@5.25. Top 
heifers and mixed yearlings scored 
$5.75, with good and choice kinds 
largely $4.75@5.50; medium fleshed 
kinds, $3.75@4.25. Most beef cows 
went at $2.25@3.00; top, $3.25; low cut- 
ters, $1.25@1.50. Top sausage bulls 
closed the period at $2.50, with good 
and choice vealers $8.75. 


HOGS — Reflecting the improved 
dressed trade, hog prices advanced until 
the top reached $4.05 on Tuesday. but 
later reacted to finish only 15@25c 
above the prices of a week ago. The 
top Thursday was $3.65, with bulk of 
all weights $3.353.60; packing sows, 
mainly $2.50@2.85. 

SHEEP—Lambs and yearlings ruled 
strong to 25c higher for the week, sheep 
holding steady. Lambs topped at $6.25 
to city butchers, with bulk of lambs 
$5.50@5.75; yearlings, $4.85@5.25; aged 
wethers, $3.00; fat ewes, $2.00@2.25. 


——%o—_-- 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 9, 1933. 

CATTLE—Limited supplies, as result 
of a severe snow storm throughout the 
Middle West, were responsible for an 
active trade in fed steers and yearlings 
early in the week, and values advanced 
25@50c on most classes. However, on 
Thursday supplies were excessive at 
most points, and the early advance was 
practically erased on all but a few 
light yearlings and slaughter cows. The 
late trade was very slow. Choice 1,046- 
lb. fed steers scored $6.60 for the week’s 
top, with best heavies going at $6.15. 
Bulk of the fed arrivals cleared from 
$3.75@5.50, with most late sales from 
$5.00 down. Light yearlings and 
slaughter cows closed strong to 25c 
higher, and bulls held about steady. 


February 11, 1933. 


Vealers are around 50c higher, with 
selected lots at $7.00. 

HOGS—Extreme unevenness featured 
the hog market, and final values are 
around 15@20c over last Thursday. 
Values were sharply higher the first 
three days of the week under light 
receipts, but a good portion of this 
was lost at the finish. The week’s top 
reached $3.75 on Wednesday, but on 
today’s session a comparable grade had 
to sell at $3.35. Late sales of desir- 
able 160- to 250-lb. weights ranged 
from $3.20@3.35, while 260- to 340-lb. 
averages went at $2.90@3.20. Packing 
sows closed steady at $2.10@2.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs sold at mostly 
25c higher rates as compared with a 
week ago, with the late top on fed 
lambs at $5.60. Bulk cashed from 
$5.35@5.60. The week’s top reached 
$5.70 to shippers on the mid-week ses- 
sion. A broad shipping outlet all week 
no doubt was responsible for the strong- 
er undertone in the trade. Mature 
sheep closed around 25c lower than 
early with most fat ewes selling from 
$2.00@2.50; top $2.85. 


————_—_ 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 9, 1933. 


CATTLE—Moderate receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings early in the week 
was largely responsible for strong to 
higher prices, but with a liberal Thurs- 
day run the early strength was mostly 
lost. Current prices are little changed 
from a week ago. She stock sold fully 
25c higher, and bulls advanced 15@25c. 
Vealers gained around 50c. Choice 
1,331-lb. steers sold at $5.90, and sev- 
eral loads yearlings earned $6.25@6.50. 
Top on vealers reached $6.50. 


HOGS—Part of early storm market 
gain was lost today. Thursday’s sharp 
decline leaves values, compared with a 
week ago, 10@30c higher, most of the 
gain being enjoyed by light and me- 
dium weight butchers. Thursday’s top 
was $3.35, paid for sorted 190-]b. lights. 
Week’s top was $3.60. Bulk good and 
choice 140- to 250-Ib. weights sold 
Thursday at $3.00@3.25; 250 to 300 
Ibs., $2.90@3.10; 300 to 350 lbs., $2.60 
=" sows, $2.25@2.50; stags, $2.00@ 


SHEEP—tThe past week has been 
featured by a series of dull markets, 
but, except for the lower grade lambs, 
prices have not changed materially. 
Gains of 25c or more are noted on com- 


——— 

















Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Graybill & Stephenso 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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BRANCHES 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Logansport, Ind. 


FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 


Wire — Phone — Write | 


H. L. SPARKS & CO. 


Gen’! Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 





Springfield, Mo. 




















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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mon and medium grades. Thursday’s 
top was $5.60, paid by shippers; bulk 
sales to packers, $5.25@5.50. Sheep 
have been scarce. Ewes are practically 
steady with a week ago. 


4 — - 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 9, 1933. 

CATTLE—Beef steer and yearling 
prices showed a sharp bulge on weather 
markets, but reacted as later supplies 
proved ample. Closing values rested on 
steady to 25c higher levels than a week 
ago, with yearlings and light steers up 
most. Choice long yearlings made 
$6.50, good 1,100- to 1,200-lb. beeves 
turned at $5.00@5.25, and most grain 
feds earned $3.75@5.00. Fat she stock 
largely advanced 25@50c, fed heifers 
reached $5.25 sparingly, beef cows 
bulked at $2.25@2.75, and most low 
cutters and cutters earned $1.50@2.00. 
Bulls and vealers strengthened. Me- 
dium bulls sold up to $2.35, and choice 
vealers brought $6.00. 


HOGS—Curtailed hog receipts early 
in the week resulted in sharp advances, 
with values at the crest reaching the 
highest levels since last October. 
Subsequent decline brought closing 
quotations mostly 15@25c higher than 
a week ago. Thursday’s top held at 
$3.85; bulk 150- to 260-lb. weights, 
$3.00@3.30; 260 to 340 lbs., $2.75@3.00; 
packing sows, $2.25@2.50. 

SHEEP—Late pressure partially can- 
celled an early advance, and fat lamb 
prices ruled strong to 25c higher com- 
pared with last Thursday. Most good 
to choice 80- to 97-lb. lambs late 
brought $5.25@5.50; top, $5.50. Lambs 
scaling 98 lb. up turned at $5.25 down, 
mainly. Aged sheep registered little 
variation, and load lots brought up to 
$2.85, with strictly choice kinds quoted 
to $3.00. 


a 
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JAN. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during January: 
Sheep & 
Cattle. Calves. lambs. Swine. 

Baltimore 6,205 1,210 1,384 75,118 
Buffalo 4,858 2,301 8,933 76,551 
Chicago 100,807 26,064 229,326 660,803 
Cincinnati 12,522 5,512 10,874 84,917 
Cleveland 2,891 (1) (1) 39,007 
Denver 5,725 1,381 (1) 35,529 
Detroit 5,829 6,916 17,181 89,043 
Fort Worth 16,305 10,647 26,980 28,905 
Kansas City 49,358 15,659 87,788 320,009 
Los Angeles 9,973 2,253 28,726 37,784 
Milwaukee 15,682 53,460 9,847 113,517 
National Stock 

_ Yards 36,236 13,246 31,754 266,996 
New York 27,937 49,243 252,681 1) 
Omaha 63,965 3,648 108,828 226,306 
Philadelphia 6,337 9,289 22,445 82,709 
Sioux City 28,707 1,333 47,233 169,759 
8. St. Joseph 19,353 (1) (1) 109,661 
8. St. Paul 34,800 47,215 57,352 254,763 
All other 

stations 164,524 95,177 390,190 2,028,240 

Total: 

Jan.,’33 612,014 344,554 1,331,522 4,699,617 

Jan. ,’32 653,156 347,074 1,678,571 5,026,840 


7 mos. ended 


, Jan.,’33 4,464,832 2,489,360 10,215,980 25,689,493 
‘Mos. ended 

Jan.,’32 4,855,103 2,603,593 11,323,988 26,624,187 
New York, 

Brooklyn, 

Jersey City 

& Newark 

(2) 36,173 59,274 302,692 221,194 
Federal inspected horse slaughter for January 
totaled 3.708 head compared with 5,571 in Janu- 
ary, 1932. For the seven months ended with 
January horse slaughter totaled 38,936 head com- 
pared with 76,994 in the 1981-32 period. 


(1) Included in ‘‘All other stations.’’ 

(2) The slaughter figures in this group of cities 
are included in the figures above for ‘“New York 
and All other station” and are combined here to 
show total in the Greater New York District. 
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ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 8, 1933. 

CATTLE — Another storm market 
ruled in both cattle and hog divisions 
this week. Receipts dropped sharply 
following severe sub-zero temperatures. 
All slaughter cattle worked 25c higher 
to a $3.50@4.75 bulk on steers, year- 
lings reaching $5.35. Beef cows cen- 
tered at $2.00@2.50; heifers, $3.00@ 
4.00; yearlings, to $4.50; cutters $1.50 
@2.00; medium grade bulls, from $2.50 
down; vealers, 50c@$1.00 up, centering 
at $5.50@7.00 mainly. 

HOGS—In the hog house prices ad- 
vanced sharplv. best light offerings 
ruling as much as 50c or more higher 
for the week so far. Better 160- to 
220-lb. weights centering at $3.50@ 
3.65; 220- to 340-lb. averages, $3.00@ 
3.50; pigs, mostly $3.00; packing sows, 
$2.40@2.65. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs worked 25c 
higher, better fed offerings selling re- 
cently at $5.75; natives, $5.50; throw- 
outs, down to $3.50; medium to good 
slaughter ewes, $1.50@2.00. 

——-% -—- 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week Feb. 2, 1933. 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 








Week Same 
ended Prev week, 
Feb. 2. week 1932. 
I on a-eclelcneadeeeml $ 4.40 $ 4.50 $ 6.50 
[rr 4.25 4.25 6.50 
SE isivesexsanases .00 4.00 5.50 
EE, 1 -4:4:45 0.ce1e sind nonin 3.50 4.00 4.60 
ED: sca cicancmase 3.75 3.75 4.75 
Prince Albert .. 2.75 sisie\s ata 
Moose Jaw .... 3.00 3.75 5.00 
eee ee 3.00 3.00 ow 
VEAL CALVES. 
EE one wendataned $ 7.00 $ 7.00 $ 9.25 
OO eer 7.00 7.00 9.00 
i, sooo 6.00 7.00 8.00 
ea 5.00 5.00 6.00 
Edmonton ...... 5.00 4.75 7.00 
Prince Albert ae sa or aie 
| are 5.00 6.00 7.00 
eee 5.25 5.00 6.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
TE Nivceccwissites $ 4.25 $ 4.35 $ 5.60 
EE Pm 4.35 4.50 5.50 
Sa eee 3.35 3.50 4.50 
EE eee 3.15 3.35 4.25 
Re rn 3.10 3.15 4.35 
Prince Albert .....008. 3.05 3.20 4.20 
BE NE 43.0.0 dee e0 ene 3.10 3.25 4.20 
OUD, vo s-0s 4ueewaes 3.05 3.20 4.20 
GOOD LAMBS. 
MED, ners Cac oa'ceuwenee $ 5.75 $ 6.50 $ 8.00 
CO ee ree 6.00 6.50 6.75 . 
- | areca 4.50 5.00 5.75 
ED nena se,acomwaelars 4.00 4.00 5.00 
en 4.10 4.10 5.60 
SeeNOOe BIDS 22. cccccee bees eoee eee 
(eae 4.00 4.25 5.25 
ee ooee esee ad 
——— fe 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 9, 1933. 

Weather conditions were responsible 
for erratic hog price fluctuations at 25 
concentration points and’ 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota. An early 
advance carried prices 40@50c above 
last Thursday, and the late reaction 
erased all but 10@20c of the advance. 
Late bulk, 180@250-lb. weights, $3.00 
@3.30; 260- to 280-lb. averages, $2.80 
@3.10; 290 to 350 lbs., $2.60@3.00; 
packing sows, $2.25@2.65. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Feb. 9: 


This Last 

week. week. 

ee Sere 37,200 30,800 
Se OS eee 25,800 36,600 
I ME. iceddanceeeseane 38,100 74,800 
. . . 3 | Sh, Aare eee ‘ 14,400 
WORnGey, 2 O....ccccscese 14,900 14,600 
De Wie clecncacinesens 54,200 28,400 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 4, 1933: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 4..... 156,000 563,000 296,000 
BPeeveees WEEE .ccccceses 169,000 624,000 337,000 
SE cadéweskeddtiahanées 152,000 653,000 368,000 
TE Re AS 180,000 729,000 308,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

ORE SE Gs ok ves venca'esseneensio’ 474,000 
Previous week ... . -525,000 

32 572,000 
1931 . -660,000 
1930 . -781,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 4...... 118,000 420,000 218,000 
Previous week 128,00 
929 


1831 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Feb. 4, 1933, as 
reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 4. week. 1932. 
RD icin sere ewsweene 144,210 159,130 162,984 
Kansas City, Kan........ 73,357 86,687 82, 
I: Sadicnae peas tesa oe 57,982 56,089 68,770 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 68,951 69,051 68,993 
SN, GE. scceucscdecuad ,051 52,228 56,293 
SS eee 46,774 59,166 45,426 
Bt SE. S0:0-00-0.0 cn wewite 7,252 26,815 23,816 
New York and J. C..... 52,391 51,250 37,716 
WE awdcewianneancwee 510,965 550,416 546,830 
— ~~ 


HOG BUYING. 

Does your hog buyer know all he 
should about the hogs he buys? 
Wouldn’t “PorK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s newest book, be a 
good investment for you? Write for 
information. 





Louisville, Ky. LaFayette, Ind. Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la. | 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, February 
4, 1933, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 





CHICAGw. 

Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ......- 5,762 10,241 
re Oe Gk cecdvecdosen 1,985 17.037 
eee OB GR wcccececes 5,448 6,207 
Morris & Ce. .cccccssce 1,374 7,498 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... tees or 
G. H. Hammond Co. ... 1,639 eee 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. aie vase 
Shippers ...cccescececees 16,400 34,522 
GD Sccewkscscsasccese 36,146 19,338 


Independent Pkg. 
1,778 hogs; 
Agar 


5,535 hogs; 
Lunham & Co., 
3,879 hogs; 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 
Co., 1,619 hogs; Boyd, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Pkg. Co., 3,503 hogs. 

Total: 33,787 cattle, 
94,843 sheep. 





85,068 hogs, 


6,227 calves, 








Not including 944 cattle, 617 calves, 65,705 
hogs and 1,448 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 7 3,168 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 6,038 
Fowler Pkg. Co. see 
Morris & Co. ....--.-e0- 2,178 
Swift & Co. 6,305 
Wilson & Co. ........-- 3,222 
Independent Pkg. one 
Jas. Baum Pkg. 4 
GED a.cctcerncnwvacveveds 6,233 
TE: Sibi da div neneds 20,340 28,047 27,164 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 5 16,201 4,003 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 3,664 11, 490 9,094 
Dold Pkg. Co. .....00- 630 7,687 cece 
Morris & CO. ..ccsceces 1,35 295 1,153 
Swift & Co. ..c.ccceces — 9,029 — 
QURGTO cccccccccccccccves on 22,214 


Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 166 cattle; Seeet Omaha 
Pkg. Co., 19 cattle; Mayerowich Pk Co., 
cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 76 cattle; i Roth & 
Sons, 26 cattle; South Omaha Pkg. Co., 60 cattle; 
Lincoln Pkg. Co., 204 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co. 
428 cattle. 














Total: 14,585 cattle and calves, 66,916 hogs, 
21,207 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, . 1,461 = 1,537 5,107 1,879 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,611 943 5,027 1,672 
Morris & Co. ..... 650 340 ones . 
Hunter Pkg. Co. .. 919 85 4,320 44 
Heil Pkg. Co. ...... wows aawe 1,615 ebee 
Cipete Pee. Ge occ. eves eee 116 
Krey Pig. Os. ..... or wae 1,597 aeee 
Shippers ........... 2,397 3,481 18,218 932 
GERERB cccccccccsccs 2,255 281 17,608 2,032 
Beted ccccccecaces 9,293 ~ 6,667 53,608 7,159 


Not including 2,344 cattle, 2,150 calves, 46,830 
hogs and 1,454 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. . 435 13,089 12,427 
Armour and Co. 422 11,451 8,033 
GUNS ccccccceesves 43 4,076 2,661 
BUNS  scvsavesenes 900 28,566 23,121 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. mings. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 1,915 110 2,963 
Armour and Co. ... 2,227 72 2,816 
wwaee @ GR ccccecse 2,008 124 2,290 
Shippers ........... 1,698 16 akan 
DE ‘bsncceeteenes 174 22 — 
a eT te 8,022 344 45,889 8,069 
OKLAHOMA CITY. ‘ 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 1,675 502 5,467 394 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,665 433 5,477 372 
GRRGGS. cccecesccaces 122 58 423 
BOE - antebucseuta 3,462 993 11,367 766 
Not including 40 cattle bought direct. 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons. sees Seas nea 138 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ..... 7 heme 635 eone 
E. Kahn's Sons Co, 1,271 279 «66,868 2,102 
Kroger G. & B. Co 177 100 2,349 _ 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 1 cone 21 
H. H. Meyer Pkg.Co. S ae 3,176 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. s ome 164 eee 
J. Schlacter’s Sons. . 98 127 wlan 111 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 9 mere 3,093 wage 
John F. Stegner 271 204 inti 24 
DD cacceccvace 71 405 2,157 ones 
GE sesecesees ces 927 486 323 276 
SD cenenecaseus 2,848 1,610 18,983 2,651 


Not including 837 cattle, 92 calves, 
and 1,420 sheep bought direct. 


6,619 hogs 


























WICHITA, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 672 321 4,114 1,822 
Dee TES. GO. cccecs 548 7 2,901 
Wichita D. B. Co... 3 aces 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 45 
ween We. BNO vces 76 ome : 
Sunflower Pkg. Co. 28 esee 77 
_ errr rey 1,385 328 7,640 ~ 4,822 
Not including 4,157 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Gwe BG OO cscees 545 110 1,907 5 
Armour and Co. .... 645 145 2,052 
GEMS cccecvccetcee 1,423 170 2,681 4, 645 
TOR sccccceasecs 423 6,640 12,333 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. . 2,667 2,691 11,820 4,600 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 259 433 3 oe 
Swift & Co. .cccece 4,116 3,987 17,275 5,798 
United Pkg. Co. - 1,108 97 coos meas 
GEROEB. ccccccceccccs 1,095 33 «19,109 4,297 
WAR cicvcscsccss 2440 «67,241 «448,204 14,695 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plenkinton Pkg. j 5,915 9,184 527 
Swift & Co., i te eae 199 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... eee 200 
U. D. B. Co., N. Y. 17 eee 
mm 2. ae Th oe CO 20 eT 
Zee Bete GR sce cons mass 620 bas 
R. Gumz & Co . 70 11 90 ou 
Armour and Co. ,Mil. 697 2,962 dices atic 
er 101 32 58 4 
GEMMED  cecccesscncee 305 441 268 135 
TOO kecctcccsves 2,972 9,361 10,619 699 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co. ..... $95 723 (12,350 = 1,71o 
Armour and Co. ... S10 60 1,925 - 
Hilgemeier Bros. i 5 enews 1,318 ee 
Brown Bros, ....... 87 18 185 10 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 9L 4 329 
Schussler Pkg. Co... .... cone 177 
Indiana Prov. Co... 22 10 143 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 12 vaus 56 
Maass Hartman Co.. 36 6 alermee 
Art Wabnitz ....... 13 40 
Hoosier Abt. Co 13 eake come ee 
Shippers ............ 1,686 1,191 10,428 4,252 
oo ere eer 376 64 272 50 
Betas ccccccscecse 4,046 2,116 27,183 6,085 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


















for week ended Feb. 4, 1933, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev week, 
Feb. 4 week 1931. 
0 ae a 33,787 7,67 
DE GME cscecccceses 20,340 22 
ere re 585 17,325 13,683 
East St 9,374 ° 
St. Joseph 5,952 
Sioux City 9,090 2 
Oklahoma 4,150 y 
PEED. 606600002: 1,655 g 
MEE Geecconecencceae 2,048 50% 
St. Paul 10,391 6,408 
Milwaukee 2,978 1,864 
DEED. oc-cct-cecesees 4,046 3,509 3,349 
DEE SaveCesbeccuue 2,848 2,853 2,480 
CT ae 118,142 119,170 108,845 
HOGS. 
RS oor oa ieee 85,068 76,780 114,762 
=e 28,047 30,197 25,076 
SEN): Gittaweaweee exten eie 76,745 160,961 
East St. Louis 58,586 26,428 
St. Jose 31,318 30,573 
CE sea dag nie a-pae ln 52,252 77,633 
Oklahoma City 11,152 5,367 
ere re 8,316 3,828 
0 ea 8,065 13,104 
See 63,253 27,581 
Milwaukee 10,175 9,190 
Indianapolis 28,603 18,049 
Circinnati 15,674 15,441 
TED 6 apace cb ccc needa 438,730 471,114 527,993 
SHEEP. 
GRAORGO sececcccsccecess . 75,146 76,828 
UT . vedeus donee 27,164 29,590 36,253 
EE Selina We wes owen 207 19,966 53,624 
East St. Louis 8,222 6,657 
St. Joseph ...... 21,291 29,20 
Ce GEE secccs 8,12) 13,675 
Oklahoma City 1,492 1,488 
ER: Airennty tat 4:exbatetia 3,203 2,377 
DET ‘Snetreses vice ceues 20,530 21,606 
DE evcccereedekees 7,672 19,058 
ID nnn 6aewé<ecn 1,323 1,565 
Indianapolis ............ 8,091 8,641 
EE. Sidia-sbdcbwswees 2,925 3,071 
WEE cRetaketmaensians 220,614 217,579 274,051 





February 11, 1933. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Mon., Jan. 30...14,055 1,417 49,42. 21,200 
Tues., Jan. 31... 6,001 1838 21810 13,618 
Wed., Feb. 3,48 1,265 13,944 10,877 
Thurs., Feb. 5 1,543 23,366 19/384 
Fri., Feb. 3. 493 29,168 15,309 
Sat., Feb. 4 100 =10,000 3,000 
Total this week. 34, 159 6,656 147,711 83,388 
Previous week ..32,108 6,853 152,286 82,84) 
Bee Se iscceus 35,785 8,951 167,033 77,953 
Two years ago...40,971 8,724 201,634 64/927 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Jan. 30.... 3,672 91 4,063 10,275 
‘Tues., Jan. 31... 2,026 96 2,683 5,797 
Wed., Feb. 1.... 2,02 109 1,044 3,779 
Thurs., Feb. 2.... 1,488 2 2,142 5,484 
Fri., Feb. 3..... 601 91 5,392 = 8538 
Sat., Feb. 4.... 100 100 5 1,000 
Total this week.. 9,989 607 15,824 34,823 
Previous week . 110,571 623 14,924 23,538 
BOT GOD oc0.c 008 12,836 939 37,632 20,788 
Two years ago...12,673 678 = 50,966 26,833 


Total seceipts for month and 
with comparisons: 


February.— ———Year.———_ 
1933. 1932. 1933. 1932, 
Cattle 14,103 35,646 173,424 210,441 
Calves 3,401 8,795 33,577 44,548 
Hogs 76,478 154,458 762,332 1,044,196 
Sheep 48,570 74,831 418,836 519,681 





WEBPKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 

Week ended Feb. 4..$ 4.95 $ 3.30 $ 2.05 §$ 5.75 
Previous week ..... 4.85 3.25 2.00 6.00 
DE  épace nea sean 6.30 3.90 2.75 6.35 
DE weeeeeds secon 8.70 7.30 3.50 7.95 
2 chisveounteeenn 12.50 10.10 5.80 12.30 
eae: 2.00 9.40 8.50 16.60 
TEE Scdcuscwssgea’ 13.80 8.20 6.75 13.50 
Avy. 1928-1932 . $10.65 $ 7.80 $ 5.45 $11.35 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Feb. 4.... 24,300 131,900 48,600 
Previous week .......... 21,532 137,362 59,303 
DEE Wncatucacserecpsawen 22,949 129,4 57,165 
DE Seen veveasueagedoad 28,298 150,668 44,004 
BE ceceeuvecrendus hae 28,010 178,118 53,116 
Saye eee 30,558 168,097 49,420 
Ge és cenctacievavacses 32,707 2,303 56,808 

*Saturday, Feb. 4, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 








No. Avg. Prices—— 

Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Feb. 4..147,700 235 $ 3.60 §$ 3.30 
Previous week ...... 152/286 236 3.65 5 

167,033 232 4.35 3.90 

201,634 236 8.10 7.30 

240,054 230 10.55 10.10 

. -246,227 22 10.15 9.40 

275,997 231 8.40 8.20 

Ay. 1928-1932 ......226, 200 231 $ 8.30 §$ 7.80 


“*Saturday, Feb. 4, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 3, 1933, with com- 


parisons: 

ok UL DS eee 144,210 
ere 159,130 
MD QD esacevecdscdctncsssasvaceneeuen 162, 
BE eben s hos bbs0s 000055 4eseneneres eeu 166,701 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Feb. 9, 1933, were as follows: 


Week 
ended, Prev. 
Feb. 9. week. 
Packers’ purchases .............. 52,269 62,137 
Direct tO POCKETS ...cccccccccce 58,178 58,498 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 19,271 15,470 
SE: odccacnccteteteinssees 129,718 136,100 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Feb. 4, 1933: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 3,581 7,599 4,438 23,278 
Central Union ..... 2,425 1,063 i 
New York ......... 311 3,009 16,038 7,548 
dis csa 267 11,671 20,476 45,905 
Previous week . 12,230 21,672 60,749 
Two weeks ago 11,197 21,518 56,704 
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ETS. 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARK — 
. : i markets Thursday, Feb. 9, ’ 
Jni SATU FEBRUARY 4, 1932. Livestock prices at five leading Western aur 
a nes H Sheep. as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
De Cattle. ogs. Sheep. hcgi iT. PAUL. 
Chicago essere eeeee ees 400 "soo -2'200--Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- © CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA, KANS.CITY. 8 
amas OY. oceccs.c scl. 400 2,2 i i luded) : 3.45 
Kansas City 600 ing pigs exc 3.00@ 3.25 $3.00@ 3.30 $3.00 5 
pre. pe A pipbesbrenpihe io 31000 50 Lt. It. (140-160, =) se ST T3@ 3.80 300 $03 *3is@ 3.35 3.10@ 3.35 300 4 
21,2 i vc sabenene aia 75 "500 1.000 Lt. wt. (160- 8.) gd-c **  3'75@ 3:80 3.55@ 3.65 3.10@ 3.35 3.15 “ . 3145 
13, St. Joseph wergrene eee aigrs sew . 500 250 (180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch * 3.7: \. “S5Q "65 3.10@ 3.30 3.15@ 3.35 3.25@ 3. 
10s yg enone ae ee oe oe) pte on Seaw tanio tania fh 3.35 3.10@ 3.40 
13'308 Fort Wortiy 2 0000.22. red OO _ Ey. wt (200208 ine) gd-ch:. 3.55@ 3.65 3.30@ 3.45 2650 2.00 2750 810 200@ 3.00 
15,300 : * i pee pipe re. 100 200 Pye vy. wt. (2 : 1] 340@ 3.60 3.15@ 335 265@ 2 ; "50 2/35@ 2.50 
3,000 latte ie 200 600 1,600 (290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch......... + 3.40@ 3. = 2.85 235@ 2.50 2.35@ 2.50 2.35@ 2. 
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H. O. Halvorson, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., was a business vis- 
itor in Chicago this week. 


Messrs. Harry Lax and Heinemann, 
of F. C. Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia, were 
visitors in Chicago during the week. 


Irvin A. Busse, head of the Packers’ 
Commission Co., was out of the city on 
— during the latter part of the 
week. 


M. H. Heymann, of Berth. Levi & 
Co., left this week with his wife and 
two sons for a vacation cruise to the 
West Indies. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 15,452 cattle, 2,065 
calves, 21,897 hogs, 27,922 sheep. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 4, 1933, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Feb. 4. week. week, ’32. 
Cured meats, lbs. . .16,385,000 16,465,000 9,631,000 


Fresh meats, lbs. ..40,417,000 37,782,000 44,427,000 


Lard, lbs. 650,000 


sae 8,950,000 5,656,000 

Ernst Terhardt, well-known Detroit 
hotel and restaurant authority, was in 
Chicago this week on business. He did 
not fail to confer with meat trade lead- 
ers on educational and meat promotion 
plans in which he is so deeply interested. 


Norman Draper, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, is spending several weeks 
abroad, making his headquarters in 
London. In his absence Lyle W. Jones 
of the Institute staff is in charge of the 
Washington office. 

R. J. McLaren, specialist in packing- 
house architecture, has been elected 
president of the Architects’ Club of 
Chicago, which includes not only archi- 
tects but people interested in other 
phases of building. This is considered 
quite an honor, especially during this 
year, when there is so much activity 
due to the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition. 


H. F. Benell has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Ashland Cold Stor- 
age and Warehouse Co., an Armour and 
Company subsidiary, effective February 
1, succeeding the late J. P. Dowding. He 
will have charge of all cold storage 
operations of the company. Mr. Benell 
was formerly connected with the real 
estate department of Armour and Com- 
pany. His headquarters will be in 
Chicago. 

Martin Nelson, head of the wool and 
pelt department of Armour and Com- 












PACK 


pany, and one of the best known men in 
the industry in this line, is retiring from 
active service. Mr. Nelson is 73 years 
old and has been connected with the 
meat packing industry over fifty years. 
His services with Armour and Company 
exceed 35 years. He will divide his 
time, he says, between his farm in 
Michigan and his home in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
—~——e 


HOG SITUATION FOR 1933. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


spring of 1933, based on breeding inten- 
tions shown by the December, 1932, pig 
survey, was about 2 per cent larger in 
each case. In other periods, similar to 
the present, in which hog prices were 
low and corn prices were relatively 
lower than hog prices, thus resulting 
in high hog-corn price ratios, sharp in- 
creases in hog production have occurred. 
Hence, the breeding intentions reported 
seem low, especially in the Western 
Corn Belt States where the 1932 spring 
pig crop was short and where corn pro- 
duction is above average and corn prices 
are very low. On the other hand, hog 
prices for some months have been much 
lower than those ever before experi- 
enced by present-day hog producers, 
hence, the conditions that usually have 
controlled hog production in the past 
may not operate in the usual way in a 
situation such as now exists. 


Storage Situation.—Storage stocks of 
pork at the beginning of the storage 
season of the current marketing year 
were about average, but by January 1, 
1933, such stocks, amounting to 494,000- 
000 pounds, were 12 per cent smaller 
than those of a year earlier and the 
smallest for that date since 1926. Lard 
stocks were relatively small throughout 
1932, and storage holdings on January 
1, 1933, amounting to 40,000,000 pounds, 
were 21 per cent smaller than those of 
a year earlier and the smallest on 
record for that date. The total reduc- 
tion of pork and lard stocks from those 
of January 1, 1932, is equivalent to 
about 500,000 hogs. 


Foreign Outlet—Downward trends in 
exports of United States hog products, 
which has been under way for several 
years, continued during the 1931-32 
marketing year. Pork exports during 
the year were 30 per cent smaller than 
in 1930-31, but lard exports were only 
1 per cent smaller. This reduction in 
exports was due mainly to larger 
slaughter supplies of hogs in foreign 
countries and the adoption of more 
stringent restrictions to international 
trade in the principal importing coun- 
tries. 

The foreign demand for United States 
pork during 1933 is expected to be 
somewhat stronger than that of a year 


earlier. Hog numbers in the principal 
foreign producing countries have been 
declining since the summer of 1931 and 
slaughter supplies in those countries 
during the current year probably wil] 
be considerably smaller than in 1932. 
By a system of voluntary agreements, 
imports of hams and bacon into Great 
Britain during December, 1932, and 
January, 1933, are being limited to a 
level 20 per cent under that of the cor- 
responding period in 1931-32. The 
allotment to the United States for the 
period, however, permits a 12 per cent 
increase in exports of hams and bacon 
to Great Britain over those of a year 
earlier. Present indications are that 
permanent restrictions somewhat simi- 
lar to those now in force will be 
adopted. 


From the standpoint of foreign hog 
production, a somewhat stronger de- 
mand for United States lard during 
1933 is in prospect. Because of the 
trade barriers now in effect and pending 
in the chief lard importing countries, 
however, exports of this product during 
1933 may not be greatly different from 
those in 1932. No significant change in 
exports of United States lard to Great 
Britain, the principal foreign outlet, ap- 
pears probable during the present year. 
Shipments to that country have been 
relatively stable during the last 10 
years. During 1932, British takings of 
lard were smaller chan in 1931, but 
they were about the same as the aver- 
age for the last five years. Lard ex- 
ports to Germany in 1932 were consid- 
erably larger than in the preceding 
year, chiefly because of the decrease in 
hog slaughter in that country. Although 
hog slaughter in both Germany and 
Denmark during 1933 is expected to be 
smaller than in 1932, this may not re- 
sult in a larger import of American lard 
since this quantity may be restricted 
by the policies adopted with respect to 
tariffs and control of available foreign 
exchange. 


Hog Prices.—Hog prices declined 
almost steadily throughout 1932, reach- 
ing the lowest levels in more than 50 
years in late December. Although 
slaughter supplies in the 1931-32 mar- 
keting year were somewhat larger than 
in the preceding year, the continued re- 
duction in both domestic and foreign 
demand was largely responsible for the 
decline in hog prices. 

The total live weight of hogs slaugh- 
tered under Federal inspection during 
the 1931-32 hog marketing year was 
about 4 per cent larger than that of a 
year earlier. The average price paid 
by packers was $4.05 per 100 pounds, 
compared with $7.21 in the previous 
year and a 5-year average of $9.35. 
Packers paid $430,000,000 for the hogs 
slaughtered under Federal inspection 
during the 1931-32 marketing year as 
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Member of New York Produce Exchange 
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compared with $735,000,000 in the year 
previous. This represents a decline of 
42 per cent. 

Production Outlook.—F rom the point 
of view of supplies, both at home and 
abroad, the hog situation at the begin- 
ning of 1933 is more favorable than it 
was a year earlier. Inspected slaughter 
in this country is expected to be some- 
what smaller in 1933 and a further re- 
duction in slaughter in the leading 
European hog-producing countries is 
not unlikely. These prospects of an 
enlarged foreign outlet for pork and 
decreased domestic production, together 
with smaller storage stocks, indicate 
that the supply of hog products to be 
offered in the American market during 
1983 will be smaller than in 1982. 
Whether the reduction in supply will 
result in an improvement in hog prices 
will depend upon improvement in the 
general economic situation affecting 
consumer demand. 

It is highly probable that hog slaugh- 
ter during the first half of 1934 may be 
increased somewhat over that in pros- 
pect for the first half of 1933, although 
no large increase in the spring pig crop 
of 1933 is now indicated. With large 
supplies of corn and with hog produc- 
tion below average in the western Corn 
Belt, it is to be expected that hog pro- 
duction in that area will tend to return 
to more normal volume as soon as 
prices offer any incentive to such in- 
crease. 

Further expansion in the eastern 
Corn Belt, where production is now on 
a relatively high level, is likely to be 
small unless developments during 1933 
should make hog production relatively 
more profitable than alternative enter- 
prises in that area. Further expansion 
after 1933 in the South would not be 
expected, unless there is a further shift 
to feed crops as a result of legislative 
action to reduce cotton acreage still 
further. The increase in hog produc- 
tion in the South, in spite of the very 
low prices of hogs, has been largely a 
move to establish a more self-sustaining 
food supply on farms and this objective 
how seems to have been largely accom- 
plished. 

— 


MEAT SOAKING SCHEDULES. 


If meats are soaked too long, time 
and money are lost; if they are not 
soaked enough, quality is affected. 
Packers who follow the soaking sched- 
ules in “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s new book for pork pack- 
fs, can’t go wrong. 


JANUARY FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


New York. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for Jan., 
1933, with comparisons: 





Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1933. 1932. 1932. 
BEEF. 
Steer 
300-500 lbs., Choice $11.94 $14.56 
mn 10.40 11.38 
Medium 8.50 aia 
500-700 Ibs., Choice 11. 14.56 
Good 11.328 
700 Ibs. up. Choice 14.75 
. eae 11.48 
500 Ibs. up, Medium 9.05 
Cow— er 8.81 
Medium 7.69 
Common ... 5.39 6.74 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin on.) 
Choice 12.09 11.25 16.52 
Good ...... 10.76 9.42 14.74 
Medium ... 9.62 8.22 13.05 
Common 8.20 7.05 11.55 
LAMB. 
38 lbs. down, Choice 15.31 14.12 14.30 
Good ...... 14.70 13.56 13.42 
Medium 13.84 12.53 12.31 
39-45 Thbs., Choice 14.76 13.70 14.20 
aes 14.24 123.10 13.35 
Medium 13.45 12.30 12.29 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh. 
Toins 
ae ee 7.82 8.04 10.64 
a, 2 Se eee 7.74 7.96 10.51 
, 2 eS ae 7.08 7.22 9.52 
- gf ey ae 6.56 6.52 8.60 
Shoulders. N. Y. style, skinned— 
ea es 6.38 6.65 8.29 
Cured. 
Hams. smoked, reg. No. 1 
oo eo SO eee 11.05 11.20 15.20 
SP Bien cee cawcece 10.48 11.06 15.09 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1— 
. 2 * 2h 10.50 10.89 17.80 
Se eee 10.12 10.64 17.18 
Bacon. smoked, No. 1, dry cure— 
8-10 Ibs. r 13.25 13.25 17.65 
me. 2, B. P. 
8-10 Ibs. 9.10 9.45 11.70 
10-12 lbs. 8.66 9.20 11.30 
Lard, refined, 6.34 6.06 7.10 





Chicago. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for Jan., 
1933, with comparisons: 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1933. 1932. 1932. 
BEEF. 
Steer-— 
300-500 Ibs., Choice ....$11.64 $11.76 $15.18 
RRS 56 9.44 11.99 
Medium 7.86 7.75 9.99 
500-700 Ibs., Choice 9.73 11.16 15.08 
eer 8.34 9.2 11.94 
700 lbs. up, Choice 8.78 10.81 14.61 
Good ...... 7.66 2 .92 
500 lbs. up, Medium ... 7.26 7.65 9.96 
Cow— eee 6.30 6.15 8.90 
Medium 5.55 5.40 7.90 
Common 5.05 4.90 | 6.90 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin on.) 
Choice 10.66 8.45 12. 
GOO wvcces 9.56 7.42 121 
Medium 8.41 6.42 9.80 
Common ... 7.20 5.42 8.55 
LAMB. 
38 lbs. down, Choice 13.74 12.68 12.90 
. == 12.82 11.82 12.05 
Medium 11.90 10.95 11.06 
39-45 Ibs., Choice 3.49 12.68 12.90 
ee 12.58 11.82 12.05 
Medium - 11.68 10.95 11.06 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh. 
Toins— 
. f= ere 6.86 7.18 9.20 
2 eer 6.80 6.98 9.08 
. fo SS eee 6.34 6.45 8.41 
a ee See eer 6.05 5.52 7.44 
Shoulders. N. Y. style, skinned- 
Dae Wt Meo icceacurees 5.18 5.17 6.80 
Cured. 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1-— 
ee. My. - aos ccacclies ool 10.38 10.25 14.00 
cf ee 9.88 9.50 12.62 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1— 
J eae 11.03 11.31 16.25 
Dewe. G Ghiccccccsvencs 11.08 11.81 14.75 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure— 
BSD TR Dccccscccsces 12.50 12.50 15.50 
No. 1, S. P. cure— 
ee MMi cenaccevecen 10.50 10.50 13.50 
. fea 9.50 9.50 12.00 
Lard, refined, tubs ........ 5.69 5.28 6.50 








LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during January, 1933: 


Average prices 
live animals? 
per 100 Ibs. 


Chicago. 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1933. 1932. 1932. 
Steer 
SN icudneacowcenn $6.43 $6.67 $10.50 
CL, 2 sa pice elaine 5.94 5.77 8.70 
eae 4.70 4.65 6.13 
Weighted av.‘ ...... 5.77 5.72 8.52 
Lamb— 
ED esaetwe'es aces 6.15 6.14 6.40 
RS eee eee 5.82 5.74 5.92 
a 5.28 5.02 5.18 
Weighted av.* ...... 5.69 5.57 5.76 


1Steers, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs. choice, 900-1,100 lbs. good and medium. 


“Beef, 500-700 lbs. Lambs, 38 Ibs. down. 


Average wholesale 


Composite retail 


price of carcass? 


‘Based on percentage trimmed retail cuts at average retail 


*Medium to choice grades, weighted according 


choice 2414 per cent, good 51% per cent and medium 24 per cent. 


good 32 per cent and medium 40 per cent. 


per 100 Ibs. per Ib. 
New York. New York. 
Jan., Dec., Jan., Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1933. 1932. 1932. 1933. 1932. 1932. 
$10.80 $11.38 $14.56 $29.38 $29.76 $84.98 
9.18 9.88 11.38 22.46 22.62 28. 
7.89 8.26 9.05 17.47 18.92 23.14 
9.27 9.86 11.60 22.96 23.48 28.77 
15.31 14.12 14.30 23.12 22.8 27.32 
14.70 13.56 13.42 19.84 18.81 21.50 
13.84 12.53 12.32 17.46 16.49 19.28 
4.53 13.30 13.22 19.80 18.94 22.24 
Lambs, 90 Ibs. down. 
uotations. 
to estimated New York distribution, i. e., Beef, 


Lamb, choice 28 per cent, 
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eb. 9, 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard Standard. Fancy. 
8-10 sy& +) Dlg 
10-12 S 814 8% 
12-14 i 7% 84 
14-16... My 7h 7% 
10-16 range zig os : 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
16-18 6% 7 7% 
Is 20 6% 7 7% 
3 ean 6% 7 7% 
2 range 6% oe wen 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Picklea 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
814 8% 
8 Sly 
aenewe 7% bs) 
71g 7% 
7 7% 
% 7% 
6% niet 
5% 
5 
5 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh,Shank. 
t- 6 5 45, 5% 
6-8 1% $3 4% 
8-10 thy 434 445 
10-12 $14 44 4% 
iz-14 414 414 4% 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. 
i &S 7% 7% 7% 
8-10 7% 7 79 
10-12 614 6% 6% 
 staennes Sly Bly 6 
14-16 ...... 5 3 5% 
16-18 ‘ 5 5 544 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
14-16 thy oe eee 
16-18 44 5 oo 
Dee seaceces 4% 5 ere 
20-35 4 4% 4% 
EN <5 wath u he eaatal’ 4, 4% 4% 
ne «cess th, awie-e 4h, 
35-40 41g 41g 
40-50 = 3% 3% 
50-60 ...... = 356 or 35 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
ll: tak \ Wak og waanevein dk Ome 3% 33% 
RE eh eee cu R ee oe eee 2 314 3% 
Ee eee te 3% 4 
_). ea Sr ee ere 4 4% 
ME. pate ag cask waadoes 44 414 
MD 3 setauwes takin 414 4% 
20-25 ccoewheetes oe 4% 5 
‘OTHE R D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears 35-45 4n 
ee EG SED cecccvvcces 35-45 4n 
rrr rrr 6-8 3% 
Clear plates ....... 4-6 3 
[ ORAS ee as 2% 
Green square jowls 314 
Green rough jowls ........ 3 
LARD 
ae. eer 3.97 ax 
ee GO SD. cc avvecentueuvec kets 3.f i0ax 


Refined, in 
Neutral, in 
Raw leaf . 


CASH PRICES. 





export boxes 
tierces 


Thursday, 






PURE VINEGARS 


A.P 


CALLAHAN & ¢ 





FUTURE PRICES. 
















SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1933. 
Open. High. low. Close. 
LARD— 
Mar. err 3.85b 
May ... 3.95 3.95b 
GUE 64s. eee 4.05b 
ee ww eeee 4.15ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
May ... 3.95 3.95 
July ee 4.10n 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1933. 
LARD 
Mar. és 3.90b 
Muy 4.00 4.00b 
July 4.10 4.10b 
Sept. . 4.20b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
May 4.00 4.00b 
July 4.10b 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1938. 
LARD 
Mar. eT nes oa +.00b 
Muy 4.121, 4.121, 4.05 4.071% 
July .20 4.20 4.17'4 4.17%4b 
Sept cniew ° 4.27 4eax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Mar. . 4.10 in aes — 4.10 
May 4.1214 $.15 4.12%, 4.15ax 
July vee wees cia 4.1744b 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY §8, 1933. 
LARD 
Mar. ere 4.00b 
May . 4.10 4.10ax 
July 4.221 4.22l4ax 
Sept. cane 4.30ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Mar. 4.1214p 
May 4.15b 
July 4.25 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1933. 
LARD 
. 06 sane ieee ‘conc 3.90ax 
May 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95ax 
July 4.12% 4.1215 4.07% 4.07 %4ax 
Sept. .. 4.30 4.30 4.17% 4.174ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Mar. 4.12% 4.12% 
Fee 4.12%ax 
July ... 4.25 4.25ax 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1933. 
LARD 
MNS. <tdceane eatin eee 3.87ax 
May 4.07 4.07 3.92 3.92b 
July 4.05 ose. were 4.02ax 
Sas, oe eas 4.12—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
BE. cee cece 4.12n 
May 4.07ax 
TANF o00 cace 4.20ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil....... evccveccoees 1% 
Headlight burning oll............esee0. 6% 
PES WT Gs ccc ccccecsecccese 6% 
Extra winter strained.........ccccseses 6% 
Extra lard oil......... Coecescccoccccce 6 
Mate. We. 1. cccevece @ 5% 
a. 1 lard oil. @ He 
2 lard oil... @ & 
Acidiess aM" Spear: eesccee @ 5 
PO. BF. nentahest Gh... cccccccccescce @12% 
a Sy cconweguaxsenqeea-s oenbeun @ 8% 
BPCCEE BERNESE oc cccescccccccececce ° @ 6% 
Extra neatsfoot ........... Obteterwnowe @ 6 
eB MGs oc cccoccencececcoeesecs @ 5% 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 








COOPERAGE. 


black iron hoops—$1.25 


Ash pork barrels, 
black iron hoops.. 1.30 


Oak pork barrels, 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 

Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 
White oak ham tierces..... 
Red oak lard tierces..... 
White oak lard tierces............ 1.75 


February 11, 1933. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 4, 1933: 














HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
——Week ended a. 1, 
1933 to 
Feb. 4, Feb. 6, Jan. 28, Feb. £ 
1933. 1932. 1983. 1933. 
M ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

eer 396 348 303 1,858 
To Belgium ....... 2 sees eeee 5 
United Kingdom .. 295 213 267 = 1,555 
Other Europe ...... 29 ates Sega 29 
CUDA .cccsccccccees 61 118 30 211 
Other countries... 9 17 6 53 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

TORRE wccweesceces 233 27 435 1,798 
To Germany ....... 79 1 46 33: 
United Kingdom yan 29 765 207 713 
Other Europe ...... 122 13 181 558 
CUA .cccccccccccces es 145 ees 51 
Other countries .... 3 3 1 148 

PICKLED PORK 

y.. SEeTrrerrrrirr 222 49 201 796 
To United Kingdom 15 26 8 48 
Other Europe ...... 5 2 65 
OO ee 93 cece 80 331 
Other countries 99 23 111 352 

LARD. 

THOR  cccsesiecqees 17,315 11, ped 67,471 
To Germany ....... %,910 3,52 29,063 
TRCUROCETOMGS cccccccs cece 665 6,589 
United Kingdom .... < 1,978 3,959 22,872 
Other Europe ...... 1,628 272 5,493 
SEU. cee cet maveares 190 1,255 1,121 
Other countries 609 = 2,231 23 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Feb. 4, 1933. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
M lbs. MIbs. Mibs. M lbs, 

Err 396 233 222 17,315 
ee wien oalerd 305 
a ee cpa 202 40 39 
Port Bigrom ......+% 100 26 62 190 
| RS ae 61 cece 34 60 
New Orleans ...... 9 3 65 739 
Oe” "Tee 226 204 21 = (9,765 
Philadelphia ....... ° cose soe 22 
ES ere 3,353 
BROMEND cccwovceseses Me 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) ............ 295 29 
Liverpool 37 26 
| eee 80 3 

Glasgow 148 

Other United Kingdom ............ 30 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
ee = COCEED) «oso ccsccesecceccccecsseuen 8,910 
PEE Vidura badd nclkoh bee's cetnnene Sane 8,872 
EE aacwiwan 6 se 6eSdn eee ee. oes eee 38 


*Exports to Europe only. 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, l. c. lL. | hints 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. 

















Dbl. refined granulated........ i oes BY 5.90 
Banal] GPyGtels cccccccccccccccccccee 
Medium crystals ........ 7% 
Large crystals .... se 
BBI. refd. gran. nitrate “of ‘soda. «++ 3% 3.25 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, ad pan f.o.b. Chicago, 
een ne ee 
— carlots, per “ton; . o.b. heats 
ME. cecenseroterstsccgeoesdeucoeens ° 
Rock, carlots, ‘per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. . ooeee ne 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

ME, iemnne-nntds cunt ocmiennauns coe @2.65 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York...... @ .38 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%). @3.90 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.... @3.15 
Packers’ curing sugar, => Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @3.6 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. — 
TEEN cncinénedesarbeceebetaeaenn Se 
Cinnamon ...... digitvectsviwuraend Tae 6 
CN dcececcucevesdenniasawneus a: 
GeeNRRED ccccccccccsccccvcccevcese 5 
DT sidnonweewduaee i 
EE MEE, “cinco vr cuchssedeeen 38 42 
_ eae Pi 1b 
Pepper, black . 9 10 
Pepper, Cayenne et be 3 
i. ere eee ccussbanie ae 
SE, TOD iricic wactrd naeviedceas sation 10% 12% 
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600 
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Good 
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600 
800 

Medi 
400 
600 
S00 

Heife 

Cows. 

Hind 

Fore 


Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Cow 
Cow 
Cow 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Cow 
Cow 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Cow 
Cow 
Steer 
Mediu 
Brisk 
Steer 
Cow | 
Fore 
Hind 
Strip 
Strip 
Sirloir 


Beef | 
Rump 
Flank 
Should 
Hangii 
Inside: 
Outsid 
Knuck 


Brains 
Hearts 
Tongue 
Sweett 
Ox-tai 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Livers 
Kidney 


Choice 
Good « 
Good 
Good 1 
Mediun 


Brains, 
Sweetb 
Calf li 


Choice 
Mediun 
Choice 
Medium 
Choice 
Medium 
Lamb f 
Lemb t 
Lamb k 


Heavy 
Light 
Heavy 
Light | 
Heavy 
Light f 
Mutton 
Mutton 
Mutton 





1933. 


s. 
prin- 
; dur- 
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8 
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C) toa 
atoas=i 


Se we 
ue 
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#8 
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Lard, 
. M Ibs, 


2 17,315 
3 


's, Bacon, 
s. M Ibs. 


pls. Sacks. 


14 5.90 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended, 
Feb. 8, 1933. 


prime native steers— 


ee GOP asctineeewetsed 2 @12% 
Be re 2 @12% 
ee Breer rere ee 94%4@10 


Good native steers 





SOE» diac «0a beeucare 10 @lil1 
MED | dein wuiawalaeeisers 10 @l1 

PE vtec evecweau 8%@ 9 
Medium steers 

3 eer 9 @10 

3 ea ea 8%@ 9 

SD 8 @ 8% 
Heifers, good, 400-600 ... 9 @l1 
Cows, 400-600 ........... 5%@ 7% 
Hind quarters, choice .... @li 
Fore quarters, choice @ 9% 

Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, prime ...... @18 
Steer loins, Ne. 1 ....<- @18 
Steer loins, No. 2 ...... @16 
Steer short loins, prime. @25 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @24 
Steer short loins, No. 2. @20 
Steer loin ends (hips) . . @12 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @12 
OS — ae @ 9 





Cow short loins .. @l11 
Cow loin ends (hips @ 8 
Steer ribs, prime ....... @13 
Sheer FIR, WO. 2 ccccces @12 
Steer ribs, No. 3 ....cce @10 
Gow Bree. INO. FB ceccccce @i7 
Cow wees, Be. BS scccece @ 6 
Steer rounds, prime ..... @ 9% 
Steer rounds, No. 1 ..... @ 8% 
Steer rounds, No. 2 ..... @ 8% 
Steer chucks, prime @i7 
Steer chucks, No. 1 .... @ 6% 
Steer chucks, No. 2 .... @ 6 
fo” ae @ 6% 
een @ 5% 
a @ 6 
Medium plates ......... @ 3 
Driskets, No. 1 .... ccc. @l11 
Steer navel ends ....... @ 3 
Cow navel ends @ 3 
Fore shanks ...... @ 6 
Hind shanks ..... @ 4 
Strip loins, No. @28 
Strip loins, No. @23 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 @16 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 @10 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @45 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @40 
RE WME a8 6:06-4:60 610.00 @14 
I ee @l14 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 7% 
Hanging tenderloins ‘ @ 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @10% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @9 
Beef Products. 
meme (per Thi) cscccccs @ 5 
SE 04663 00 Oeubs enecne @ 3 
OT ree @i4 
Sweetbreads ............ @l14 
Ox-tail (per Ib.) ........ @10 
Fresh tripe, plain ...... @4 
Deeeh tripe, H. C. ...... @ 8 
once utah lols. god-ubaievela @13 
Kidneys, per Ib. ........ @7 
Veal. 
Choice carcass ......... 11 @12 
Good carcass ........... 10 @l1 
Good saddles ........... 12 @15 
2” Ree @10 
Medium racks .......... @1l7 
Veal Products. 
Brains, each ............ @ 5 
Gweetbreads ..........0. @25 
PEE: cree scence @25 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs .......... @16 
Medium lambs .......... @15 
Choice saddles ......... @17 
Medium saddles ......... @16 
Gieice fores .........005 @12 
Medium fores .......... @l1 
Lamb fries, per Ib. ..... @20 
Lamb tongues, per Ib @10 
Lamb kidneys, per lb. ... @20 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ........... @ 5 
Light MEE Gavévasianewes @ 9 
Heavy saddles ......... @i7 
light saddles .........: @i2 
SE ae cncicawvie @ 3 
Light fores ... 1222.22.27: @ 6 
Mutton legs ............ @12 
Mutton loins 9... 12.2212! @ 8 
Mutton stew ........... @ 4 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @10 
Sheep heads, each ...... @ 8 


Cor. week, 
1932. 


16 @17 
15 
15 


13 @14 


12% @13% 
12144@13% 


ll @13 


11 @11% 


ll @12 
i A 


@ 8 


@ 4% 


@16 


@18 
@i2 
@ 4 
@ 8 
@li 
@10 


121 2@ 13% 
10 


¢ i 
@10 
@ 8 


@15 
@13 
@17 
@15 
@10 
@9 
@25 
@10 
@15 


® 
= 


@15% 
@15%4 


1 


% 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 





Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. eis @ 8 
Picnic shoulders ........ @ 6% 
Skinned shoulders ...... ¢ 7 @ 6 
Tenderloins ..... @26 30 
Spare ribs @ 6 5% 
Back fat . " gis @7 7 
Boston butts 222222222272 @ 8% 7% 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

ee aree ee @10 @11 
SE <ritnnetwnnd seeen @ 6 6 
ME icawovcekeeewawcetes @ 4% 5 
I awn nie wntae @ 1% @ 2% 
OS Ee ee @ 4 @9 
Blade See @ 4 @7 
UO ee re @ 2% 3 
Moamegs, per TW. .....c0. 4 & 5 
BEE Ginvcsstkesasonkes @ 2% 
EE Sec wnawbewiw.s saci @ 8 
EEE Pe @ 4% 
MEE! “\e0'nn0444 sab sees @ 5 
MER. “enw. vastus @5 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons....... @16 












Country style sausage, fresh in link. . eee @15 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. @l11 
Country style pork sausage, smoked... @15 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @14 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @13 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @13 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... @14 
Liver sausage in beef rounds............ @12 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.. @15 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @13 
) i i | PR eee ee eget @13 
New England luncheon specialty........ @17 
Minced tuncheon specialty, choice....... @15 
Tongue sausage =. @17 
CO ee @13 
DEE. aidubdite ehinegiewane @13 
Polish sausage @14 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @35 
Thuringer cervelat ...........ss.cceee @15 
NE 0 :c'0.b'es5o- vi vasdteseaeneesereces @22 
RE @20 
% ¢ Peers amcee @35 
Milano salami. choice, in hog bungs.... @231 
RB. C. salami, new condition............ @15 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @26 
Se een @35 
; | Neee. pees ee @23 
Mortadella, new condition @15 
eee @32 
Italian style ham @23 
WON WY a5 0605s g sncnsiiene-cwaneles @32 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings................ @ 4% 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 6 @ 6% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @ 7 
I ne Db She ee @ 4% 
ME: 6p camandetnnamatigie teees-ave ne @ 
oS EE einer es 24%@ 3% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @ 6% 
SE: <.ccnn- iw ebaann sive «6% @ 5 
IEE: toi act ano ndimeniaterea ian cake @ 4% 
Beef trimmings ........ @ 4 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) . a @ 3% 
ssed canners, 350 Ihs. and re @ 3% 
Dressed cutter cows. 400 Ibs. and up. @ 4% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up...... @ 4% 
SEE QD ccuncnuchatubietdus Sc ones @ 2 
Pork tongues, canner trim, 8S. P....... @ 6 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack... 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack. 






Export rounds, pan a Remevachetbawts 
Frnoert ronnda. medinm. 

Export rounds, narrow................. 35 
Te. 1 MNES. ..54255:5. «ee 13 
|; SS RRS Seas: on 
ee Wevatn: kh diy «cow ane’ 124%@14 
No 2 bones 


Ps SNP ig. ocx tinscueeatiieclansinain -90 
Middies, select wide, 242% in. diameter.1.25 
Middies, select, extra wide, 21%4 in. and 


ie Ee Pee Ee 

Dried bladders: 
re 3 SS ee ee 90 
6 UM Se eee .80 
ge th Ry no ES 
Oe, WO. Ws ci cmasinwaseceins 30@25 

Hog casings: 
SPOUT, WP BOD DIR. e sik cdbs sk cccceccces 1.65 
Narrow, special. per 100 yds............ 1.325 
Medium. regular ...........-.........., 95 
) ns a. J SiereePeprenae ae ae 
Extra wide, per 100 yds................ -70 
SNS SU onal cin'nncebsceeeeeudsse cy 2 
EMCO WHUMO BONER... i5. cccccicccccccce 22 
Medinm prime bungs................... i1% 
Small prime bungs................... 5u4ert 
ta A SRO Sree ehietieatca .20 
ORE  Sanceae- vier eetucieneeaegebees 7" 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


ee See BD ive cecncwccscesorend $4.25 

_ i. Ff Sere ores 5.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

SE Se, ES is ko ccesccepeveevsaws 5.25 

Se CE Se Be Bi eccecccccvccvsecces 6.00 


Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 


Small tins, 2 to crate.. 
ge tins, 1 to crate 





DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs.......cccccccees 
Cheme Belbies, REGIS TS. oc ccceccccvcces 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs... “~ 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 
Regular plates . oe 
WE Wa ven<hskbciesicesangherseseenares 







SSH995HS 
220g RCo 
aR REE 





WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 










Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs............ @12 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @12 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @10 
Phemaee, GEO WB. ccc cecvcccccevenseses @ 8% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs. ° os @15 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs. @11% 
No. 1 beef ham = smoke 

Insides, 8@12 lbs............++- 25 

Outsides, 5@9 ibe ee “ @20 

pe Da ee @27 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @i7 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @li 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @l4 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @14% 
Cooked loin roll, smoked..........-.++-+ @26 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 







Mess pork, regular..........+++. @12.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces @12.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces. @14.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... @11.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 yleene pwatiee @10.00 
Brisket pork ........cccccccscscecccece @10.50 
rere eee pe] 
ee err ee oS 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.........- @15. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 

Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 2 







OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago 
(30- and 60-Ib. solid packed w tube, le 
per Ib. less.) 

Pastry, 80-10. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


@10 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 

Chicago 
Neutral, 
Compound, 


ated 
anus 
aS 


@ 
¥ 


in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... 
vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


855 9ddS 


fo-Fos} 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 





Wirten GOS Goo. cccscccccccevcccsscoees @ 5% 
Prime No. 1 oleo Ofl........scecccecees @5 
Prime 4 o < eeneseesegns ceases 4 $2 
Prime No. 8 oleo Oil..........ee++ ecoee 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 3%@ 3% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 2%@ 3 
Prime packers’ tallow “es plaabatw tics - 24@ rtd 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a......... -- 24%4@ 2 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.£.8......ceeeeeeees 1%@ 1% 
CROIE WEES GHEE. ccccwecvceecsonesas 24%4@ 2% 
SEO GE i. cdes bse rccgaevecsavese 2%@ 2% 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 2 @ 2% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%......cceeeeeees 1%@ 1% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........00005 1%@ 1% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt................ 25%@ 2% 
White, deodorized, in bis. , f.o.b. Chgo. 64@ 6% 
Yellow, deodorized .......0..s.sceeeeee 6% ? 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b........... %& 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... 2.95@3 .00 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills............. 2%@ 3 
Cocoanut oil. seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 2%@ 3 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago......... 64@ 6% 
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Retail Section 


How Dealer Can Help 


Retailers’ Leader Appeals to Them 
To Do Real Marketing Job 


Retail meat dealers have been 
urged to come to the aid of farm- 
ers of the country by doing the 
best marketing job with meat ever 
done in the history of the Ameri- 
can livestock and meat industry. 


In the opinion of William B. 
Margerum, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, moving meat into con- 
sumption speedily and efficiently, 
and at the lowest possible cost, is 
the greatest service that can be 
rendered the farmers of the coun- 
try at this time. 


Mr. Margerum made this appeal as 
guest speaker on an Armour and Com- 
pany broadcast over a_ nation-wide 
hook-up. 


Distribution Out of Balance. 


“We are going through one of the 
most trying periods in the history of 
our country,’ Mr. Margerum § said. 
“Millions of city folks have no incomes 
because they cannot find work. Millions 
of farm folks have no incomes because 
they cannot sell their crops. Distribu- 
tion is in a chaotic state and, being out 
of balance with the cost of production, 
is in my opinion the major reason for 
the depression. 

“Distribution in the livestock and 
meat industry is an outstanding excep- 
tion. This industry has not broken 
down. Farmers are still able to obtain 
cash for cattle, sheep and hogs, and 
consumers are still able to buy meat at 
prices within their reach. Because live- 
stock constitutes the greatest single 
farm crop and because meat is the 
chief item in the diet, it is certainly 
fortunate that our industry has kept 
going. 

“In spite of this, however, the plight 
of the American farmers is desperate. 
Not only are they unable to buy the 
things they need but because of high 
taxes and mortgages many of them are 
threatened with the loss of their homes 
and of opportunity to earn a living. 
The whole nation is desirous of assist- 
ing them and dozens of plans for relief 
have been formulated. Many cf them 
are being considered at the nation’s 
capitol, but I am sorry to say that most 
of them are unsound, and might be 
more harmful than helpful. 


Better Than Legislative Pills. 


“In these circumstances the meat 
distributors of the country can be more 
helpful to the farmers, probably, than 
all of the legislative panaceas put to- 
gether. 

“As the president of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers I 
call upon the retailers to take into con- 
sideration the situation that confronts 
the farmers, and to come to their aid by 
doing the best marketing job in the his- 
tory of the livestock and meat industry. 


The greatest service we can render the 
farmers at this time lies in moving their 
livestock into consumption speedily and 
efficiently and at the lowest possible 
cost. 

“There are three things, in my opin- 
ion, which we must do in order to gain 
our objective: 


What Can Be Done. 


1st. Keep constantly informed as to 
which kinds of meat are in greatest 
abundance and which are proving most 
difficult to sell. 

2nd. Adopt an effective plan of bal- 
anced selling. 


3rd. Awaken the public to a con- 
sciousness of the importance of meat 
in the diet. 


“Widespread adoption by the retail- 
ers of these three measures will be very 
helpful to livestock producers. At the 
moment it is our practice to push the 
sale of the meats that our customers 
like best. In normal times that is per- 
fectly proper, but right now it is of the 
utmost importance to make a good mar- 
ket for all kinds of meat and to keep 
it moving. 

“We must balance our selling, and 
that means we must not push pork 
merely because of low prices if beef 
sales are slowing up, and that we must 
not neglect lamb because veal happens 
to offer a bargain. 


“If we make good displays of the 
meats we particularly want to move and 
if we take advantage of the willingness 
of our customers to follow our advice 
on what meats to buy, we can balance 
sales so that all kinds of meats will 
move into consumption without delay 
and without backing up along the route 
from the farmer to the consumer. 


Meat in the Diet. 


“In respect to the importance of meat 
in the diet, I want to call attention to 
the significant fact that the health of 
the American public was never better 
than it was last year according to fed- 
eral health authorities—and last year 
the per capita consumption of meat was 
heavier relatively than was the con- 
sumption of substitutes and alterna- 
tives. 


“Surely this justifies a claim that 
meat is a health food par excellence, and 








Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in its issues of Decem- 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be obtained for 5c 
each upon application to The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 




















that in itself, it constitutes a well bal- 
anced diet because it contains tissue. 
building protein, energy-producing fat 
and the minerals and vitamins essential] 
to growth and proper organic function- 
ing. 

“It is farthest from my mind to ask 
my fellow retailers to render improved 
service without thought of profit, but I 
do not hesitate to say that in the emer- 
gency confronting the nation we re- 
tailers must think first of adequate dis- 
tribution. The value of the farmers’ 
chief crop depends in large part on us, 
and so do the very lives of millions 
whose buying power has been reduced. 


“Our job is to see that every pound 
of meat is made available to the con- 
sumer and that as large a part as pos- 
sible of the consumer’s dollar shall be 
passed back toward the farmers. 


“If we will sell all of the meat which 
is produced at the best price obtainable 
and keep it moving steadily into con- 
sumptive channels, we will render a 
great service to the nation’s producers 
whose need is for a market, and an 
equally great service to the nation’s 
consumers. 


“The retail meat dealers of this coun- 
try have never shirked their responsi- 
bility and I know I speak for all of them 
when I promise that they will help in 
this national emergency to the limit of 
their ability.” 

-——fe— - 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


J. A. Nelson has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Atlantic, Ia. 

The L. T. Hosick meat market, Cen- 
tral City, Neb., has been purchased and 
now is being operated by George Jack- 
son. 

Martin Alex has taken over the K. I. 
Knapp meat market, Garrison, N. D. 

Henry and Lars Sabo have opened 
a meat market in Arlington, S 

Peter Semanko has applied for a li- 
cense to conduct a retail meat market 
at 409 East 43rd st., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The retail meat business of Ward 
Masters, Maynard, ia., has been pur- 
chased by Frank Nargang. 

Anderson Meat Market has _ been 
opened in Delevan, Wis., by E. J. Host. 

Ralph Lusher has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Harold Ziemer has applied for a li- 
cense to conduct a retail meat business 
at 160 Thirteenth ave., Northeast, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The Greater Peoria Market has been 
opened in Peoria, Ill. A complete line 
of foods is being handled. 


Clause Nance and John Mauntino 
have purchased the quality fruit store, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., and are plan- 
ning to add a meat and grocery de 
partment. 

The grocery store and meat market 
of Mrs. Esther Turner, Bloomington, 
Ill., recently was destroyed by fire. 


Dan Stuckey, proprietor of the City 
Meat Market, Wauzeka, Wis., for the 
past two years, closed his business 08 
February 1. He plans to open a new 
market in Platteville, Wis. 
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February 11, 1933. 


Putting Over the Meat Story 


The first school of meat cookery in 
a new program launched by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board was 
greeted by overflow audiences at Lin- 
coln, Ill., February 1, 2, and 3. The 
school was conducted by Miss Ruth 
Chambers, home economist of the 
Board. Homemakers in attendance 
were given up-to-the-minute facts on 
selection of meat, preparation of meat 
and other practical information. It is 
planned that these schools will be 
scheduled in cities over a wide area. 
The schedule for the immediate future 
is as follows: Boston Store, Chicago, 
February 13-18; Galesburg, Ill., Febru- 
ary 20-24; Council Bluffs, Ia., February 
27-March 3; Waukegan, IIll., March 7- 
10; and Buffalo, N. Y., March 15, 16 
and 17. 


Reports from New York City indi- 
cate that the meat merchandising cam- 
paign conducted by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in cooperation 
with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and Cornell University is going 
over with a bang. Retail meat dealers, 
teachers, students, hotel men and others 
are attending the demonstrations and 
large audiences are being reached. Five 
hundred students in one high school 
demonstration learned of the new meat 
cuts. At the Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
more than 100 persons of the staff, in- 
cluding the manager, personnel director 
and the famous chef, Oscar, attended 
a demonstration and requested that fur- 
ther demonstrations be given later. The 
New York campaign will continue until 
February 17. 

High school home economics teachers 
in more than 8,000 schools from coast 
to coast have just received the an- 
nouncement of the Tenth Meat Story 
Contest, conducted annually by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
More than 100,000 high school girls 
have participated in the meat story con- 
test since its inception. Teachers as- 
sert that the interest in the contest 
increases each year. They point out 
that in addition to the opportunities 
offered in winning university scholar- 
ships, students writing meat stories 
gain information of practical and per- 
manent value. 

Nation-wide interest in every avail- 
able meat fact and in obtaining the 
latest information on meat is indicated 
by the constant and increasing demands 
made upon the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. About three weeks ago 
the leaflet “Good Meals At Low Cost” 
came off the press, and since that time 
more than 240,000 copies have been 
mailed in answer to requests. The food 
value charts continue in popularity and 
to date more than 1,400 persons repre- 
senting every state have requested and 
have been supplied with approximately 
90,000 sets of charts. 

A state-wide meat merchandising 
campaign will be launched in Wisconsin 
in the near future. The campaign which 
will feature demonstrations of modern 
meat cuts before retail meat dealers 
and other groups, will be in charge of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Cooperating with the Board in 
this program is Prof. James Lacey of 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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Another Use for Fresh Ham Cuts 


In the preceding article the question of profitable ways to use the 
fresh ham butt was introduced and a suggestion given for cutting them 
into steaks. The illustrations here show how to convert the butt into an 
attractive roll. ; 


FRESH HAM ROLL. 
1. Remove butts from two fresh hams. 





> 


2. Remove bones from the two butts and place cuts together 
with heavy ends reversed. 





3. Put in two or three stitches to hold pieces 
together while being tied. 





Next week—Three ways to use Fresh Ham Hocks. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


One of the outstanding social events 
of the retail meat dealers was the din- 
ner dance given under the combined 
auspices of Brooklyn, Jamaica and 
South Brooklyn Branches last Sunday 
evening. The stage was the grand ball- 
room of the St. George hotel. Among 
the innovations were special uniforms 
of the orchestra, the ice cream parade 
and the search light playing on chair- 
man Hehn’s table when he was pre- 
sented with a “moo” cow by the little 
chef-ess of the Hotel. Another unique 
feature was the apt sayings anent the 
various branches and their members 
which were flashed on the screen from 
time to time. Among those present 
were noted national chairman George 
Kramer, state president Anton Hehn 
and family, executive secretary and 
Mrs. David Van Gelder, congressman 
and Mrs. Emanuel Celler, attorney and 
Mrs. Aaron Kaufmann, large delega- 
tions from packers, wholesalers and 
supply houses, president Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary Mrs. A. Werner, jr., president 
Eastern District Ladies’ Auxiliary Mrs. 
A. L. Haas. It seemed all the metro- 
politan branches had large delegations. 
Bronx was represented by president E. 
Ritzman and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Ruggerio and party, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Fiederlein, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Denney, Dr. Ritzman and Mr. and Mrs. 
Vantz. Eastern District members were 
president and Mrs. C. Stein, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Haas, Mr. and Mrs. Theo. 
Meyer, executive secretary Fred Riest- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. E. Stein, Ed. Rath and 
friend, A. Hickman and friend, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Schaefer, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Herz, J. Jensen and friend and S. Levy. 
Richmond was represented by president 
and Mrs. A. Gondeck and party; Wash- 
ington Heights by president and Mrs. 
Max Haas, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt, Frank Kunkle, Mrs. Schild and 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Blank; Ye Olde New 
York and Westchester by president Les- 
ter M. Kirschbaum, secretary Arthur 
Kleeblatt, Alvin Freirich and friend, 
George Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kramer, Charles Kramer, Mrs. Platt, 
Chas. Schuck, Mr. and Mrs. L. Gold- 
stein, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Buckley and 
sister, Joseph Eschelbacher and daugh- 
ter, E. W. Williams and others. The 
committee, composed of Anton Hehn, 
chairman, Chris Roesel, vice chairman, 
Leonard Sussel, secretary, H. Kamps, 
treasurer, Max Strahl, chairman pro- 
gram committee and John Harrison, 
business manager, as well as all mem- 
bers of the three branches, are to be 
congratulated upon a most successful 
and outstanding event. 


Second of the social activities of the 
Retail Meat Dealers this year was held 
at Eblings Casino one Sunday recently. 
It was the 33rd annual banquet and 
ball of the Bronx Branch. ‘Dinner 
started with singing of the national 
anthem with snappy specialty numbers 
interspersing the various courses. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, president E. Ritz- 
man, in a short talk, introduced the 
toastmaster, business manager Fred 
Hirsch. Mr. Hirsch introduced the fol- 
lowing speakers: State president Anton 
Hehn, executive secretary David Van 
Gelder; president Washington Heights 
Branch, Max Haas; president Jamaica 
Branch, Phil Koch; president South 
Brookliyn Branch, M. J. Smith; president 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Mrs. A. Werner, jr., 
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Mrs. Charles Hembdt and attorney 
Irving Aaron. Most of the speakers 
extended felicitations to the branch and 
congratulated the toastmaster, who is 
still under the doctor’s care, upon being 
present and also president Ritzman, 
who had a serious accident. The music 
was so entrancing that the dancing con- 
tinued until Monday. Packers, whole- 
salers and supply houses were well 
represented. Some of those present in- 
cluded state president and Mrs. Anton 
Hehn, executive secretary David Van 
Gelder, president Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr., president South 
Brooklyn Branch Phil Koch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chris Roesel, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Fischer; South Brooklyn, president and 
Mrs. M. J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
Rossman, business manager of Brook- 
lyn and South Brooklyn branches John 
Harrison and family, Washington 
Heights president and Mrs. Max Haas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembt and Frank 
Kunke. Delegation from A. C. Wicke 
Mfg. Company was headed by Charles 
Wicke and from Van Iderstine Company 
by vice president C. L. Haussermann. 
The Calf Skin Association was repre- 
sented by Mr. Dietrich. During the 
evening a specialty was introduced by 
baby Fiederlein, daughter of recording 
secretary. Chairman Fred Wehnes and 
secretary Fred Hirsch, as well as pres- 
ident Ritzman, are to be congratulated 
upon the success of this affair. 


Ye Olde New York and Westchester 
branches held their annual reunion at 
the Hotel Astor on January 15 in the 
form of a beefsteak dinner and dance, 
and judging from the large attendance 
of retail meat dealers, wholesalers, 
packers and friends from outside fields, 
festivities that lean toward the old- 
fashioned forms of dinner service are 
quite in favor these days. Chairman 
Lester Kirschbaum and his able com- 
mittee should be well satisfied with the 
results and the success of the affair, for 
which they put forth so much effort 
during the past several weeks. 


Fifteen members of Ye Olde New 
York branch were selected on February 
7 to attend the special convention of the 
state association scheduled for February 
13 at the Hotel Astor for the purpose 
of discussing administrative problems. 
The greater part of the evening was 
devoted to a conference talk on over- 
head cost, with various members sub- 
mitting their figures at the general dis- 
cussion. 


The sympathy of the trade is being 
extended to Oscar Schaefer, a member 
of Ye Olde New York Branch and Mrs. 
William Ziegler, a past president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, upon the death 
of their brother. Mr. Schaefer had 
been ill for sometime. 


Chairman Charles Hembdt reports 
that arrangemerts for the annual din- 
ner dance of Washington Heichts 
Branch on Sunday, February 19 at 
Paramount Mansion are about com- 
pleted. 


Eastern District Branch is making 
arrangements to accommodate the large 
numbers which attend their annual 
vaudeville and dance. This will be held 
as usual at Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn, 
Washington’s Birthday eve. 


February 11, 1933, 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


F. E. Robinson and L. H. Bryant, 
United Chemical Organic Products Co,, 
Chicago, visited the New York plant of 
Wilson & Co. during the past week. 


F. A. Cassidy, secretary Jersey City 
Stock Yards Company, has been con- 
fined to his home for the past two weeks 
with a severe attack of influenza, but 
is now on the road to recovery. 


Visitors to Cudahy Packing Company, 
New York, during the past week in- 
cluded president E. A. Cudahy, jr., and 
J. W. McElligott, produce department 
and H. W. Clubb, specialty department, 
Cudahy executive offices, Chicago. 


Vice president John Holmes, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, was in New York 
for several days during the past week 
and also visited the Jersey City plant 
of the company. Roy Guy, sheep buy- 
ing department, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, also was a visitor to New 
York during the past week. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended February 4, 1933, were as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 56 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 3,661 lIbs.; Queens, 512 Ibs; 
total, 4,229 lbs. Fish—Queens, 67 lbs. 
Poultry—Manhattan, 968 Ibs.; Queens, 
315 Ibs.; total, 1,283 lbs. 

Joseph Bauer, beef sales department, 
Wilson & Co. New York plant, sus- 
tained a fractured leg and other in- 
juries when he was hit by an automobile 
while crossing Broadway at 98th st. 
last Tuesday. He is now in the Knick- 
erbocker Hospital, New York, and ac- 
cording to reports it will be several 
weeks before he will be able to return 
to his duties. 

The Independent Meat Corporation 
has acquired the Conron building at 
13th st. and Tenth ave., New York 
City, on a long lease and is now re- 
modeling the premises to provide for 
two large coolers, one on the main floor 
with salesroom, and the other in the 
basement. Work was started late in 
December, and it is expected the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy by Feb- 
ruary 25. The company also operates 
branches in the various markets of 
New York including Bronx Independent, 
Gansevoort Independent, North Sixth 


> 


Street Independent, New York Inde 


pendent and the Jamaica Independent. 
Officers of the company are Joseph 
Wormser, president; N. A. Kisler, 
treasurer; M. Schwartz, vice president. 
It is estimated improvements will cost 
about $12,000. 

eX 


FINDS BUSINESS GOOD. 


William J. Lohman, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of air circulating devices for sau- 
sage kitchens, meat plant coolers and 
manufacturing and processing depart- 
ments, reports that business is good— 
so good, in fact, that he is seeking 
larger manufacturing quarters in which 
to produce his popular machines. His 
present office is at 62 Ninth ave., New 
York City. The factory is at 366 West 
Fifteenth st. Mr. Lohman gives much 
of the credit for the very good bust 
ness he is enjoying to his advertising 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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MEAT BAGS 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 






E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 


(Formerly with Armour E Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 
WHEN YOU THINK OF 


INSULATION 
m Gre) - Ua rere: 


CORKBOARD-CORK PIPE COVERING 
Products and Prices are Right 
CorK INSULATION CO. Inc 
Gen Offices -154 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


_ Branches in Principal Cities 
In Chicago: CoRINCO INSULATION Co, Inc 


Send for Catalog <i> and Estimates 





FOR FULL ey SEASONING- 
SE 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S.Patent No. 1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


We. J. STANGE Co. 


2549 W.Madison St. Chicaco, Hl. 
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TS VISIT AMERICA'S 
: MOST HISTORIC 
: CITY 
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. ..Coffee Grill... 
Roof Garden... 
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ADELPHIA HOTEL. CO.- DAVID B. PROVAN Managing Director 
CHESTNUT AT IS TH ST. 





PHILADELPHIA 











MEAT BAGS 
AND COVERS 


BEMI 


COVERED Sausage 


—and bologna sell faster because the 


original quality, flavor, and cleanliness 
are preserved. Bemis Meat Bags and 
Covers are shaped and sized to fit. 
Write for samples and prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
_ J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
| City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





| Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
| Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 





Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium to good.............. $ 5.00@ 5.75 
Cows, common to medium.......... 2.50@ 3.25 
Bulls, common to medium............ 2.25@ 3.50 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice.............. $ 7.50@ 8.50 
VORISER, TROGEED o cccccccseccvcccese - 5.00@ 7.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice..........-..++- $ 6.25@ 6.75 
Sy SEED. bc vccsarccescsvecssse 5.00@ 6.00 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 160-200 Ibe...............+++-+.$ 3.75@ 4.00 
Hogs, 220-250 Ibe. .......ccsececeveee 3.50@ 3.65 
DEE tas éacocedreeqeatdcncscencrucese @ 3.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice..... $5.75@6.37% 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy..........cecessess 13 14 
Ce, GE, De aclocecesecsceceve 13 14 
Native, common to fair............6++. li 12 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 







Native steers, 600@800 lbs......... ----12 @13 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs....12 @13 
Good to choice heifers.............+. aoe @11 
Good to choice COWS...........e+sseeee8. 9 @10 
Common to fair COWS. ........-+.eeeeee. 7@8 
_  « 6 @7 
BEEF CUTS 

Western. City. 

Bie, B MB ccccccccesecse 18 @20 20 @22 
Me. 3B FID. cccccccccvcece 18 18 19 
MO. B PB ccccccccscceee 12 14 15 17 
BO. 2 MEMB. coccccccceces 126 24 @28 
INO. 3 MEMS. ccccccccccece 18 20 20 @22 
BO. BD WB ccccccccsocce 16 18 16 @18 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 12 16 12 @16 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 11 13 1l @13 
No. 3 hinds and ribs..... 9 10 10 @l11 
SS ea 10 11 10 11 
No. 2 rounds............ 9 10 9 10 
No, 3 rounds............. 9 8 @9 
Ts BR acccéodenitee 10 @i1 10 @ll 
i Ms ccccweeeves @9g9 8 @9 
Ee IDs 40606000 cee 7 @8 7 @s 
en 6 @7 6 @7 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs., avg..........++6+ 22 23 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. avg...........06. 17 18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg.............. 50 60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg.. .50 @60 
Shoulder clods ........... 1 @12 

DRESSED VEAL 

PL 66-$6060008sbbdaemiennioasssunoumnes 13 @14 
| RS nee ee 12 @13 
DEE, Sceeebskessbubisderenteuprowns 10 @12 














GEE. ccc wancocobooctecuesseese 14 @15 
PE SEED co ccccccccccccocecececos 13 @14 
DED cLinavewset nes ct sack wenekes 9 @10 
Sheep, EGE cvcccceseccevcecococesce 7 9 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs 8 @9 
k tenderloins, fresh............. cooed 25 
Pork tenderloins, frozen......... 18 g 
Shoulders, Western, 10@ 12 Ibs. av 6 @7 
Butts, boneless, Western eoe 9 @10 
Butts, regular, Western 7 @8 
. Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av; 9 @10 
— hams, Western, renee 6@8 L 
eoccccesesoe 6 @7 
Pork mmings, extra | 7@8 
trimmings, regular, Bt 50% lean 4@5 
MEPEOUEE sGnedwuceSdediedenesncasscusee 6 @7 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@12 Ibs. avg 
Heme, 3 12 lbs. avg 






RNs 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15c a pound 
steer tongues, l. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ............ ecccece 25c a pound 
WOGRUOGED, VERE. cccccccccccce eee a pair 
Beef kidneys ............- eccccece +. 10c a@ pound 
SD WEEE. eevcéoncoseses eeeees UC each 
ERUEEM, DERE ccccccccccceocs esscesess 2508 pound 
GREBEB ccc cccccccceccccecove seeeees 15¢ 8 pound 
| pon! .  h tenders. ...-- ecccccccce 24c a pound 
O05 vdneee betes Coe eeeEC ees 10c a pair 
BUTCHER®Y’ FAT. 
SN ONE ones cccestendscéusecce @ .15 per cwt. 
MORSE AE 0 occ cccccccceccccseee @ .35 per cwt. 
CO ee eee a @1.25 per cwt. 
ee eee @ .50 per ewt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-1214 1244-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals... 4 55 -60 -65 85 
Prime No, 2 veals... 3 -40 -45 50 -60 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 2 .30 .35 -40 ae 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1 -20 -25 30 ‘cach 
Branded grubby 1 10 15 .20 -25 
PS eee 1 10 15 -20 25 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @1T% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score).............+. 17 @17% 
Creamery, firsts (89 score)............. @16% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 

Special packs or selections from fresh 

TEND. o:cine¥ed-s 006-008 44:00 0suhe eae 144 @16% 
NII. 6. cab the vevenene édabbaumhadss 13% @14 
BReohandied Teecdges: 2.0.00 cceccccescecceve 3% 

LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, via truck and agen... -16 @17 
Chickens, colored ............. p @15 
Chickens, Leghorns ...........sseeeee0- 14 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 @I16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 @16 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...13 @15 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb.. x @li4 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb.. @13 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to cals to fey. 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @17 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @17 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @16 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @15 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @14 
Ducks, frozen— 
Long Island, No. Ro cccccccvecescccecs 144a16 
Ww ~ Ue B icc seceucccesscens @l1 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 23 @35 
Turkeys, nearby, No, 1: 
SD occ cdewcectctceccccsases 17 @19 
. i "eee eee 18 @20 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ @l17 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........ @lj 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib........ @16 
fe 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
—_ York, Fae and Philadelphia, week ended 
‘eb. 2, 1933: 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. 

27 28 30 31 1 2 
Chicago ....... 16% 16% 17% 16% 16% 17 
New York . 117% 17% 18 17% 16% 17% 
BN. ascccwhwd 18 18% 18 17% 18 
Pe” bveesees 18% 18% 19 18% 17% 18% 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


16% 164% 17%-17% 17 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


16% 17 











This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. bape 1933. 1932. 
teage ... 35,136 33,584 31,315 235,929 278,853 
Y. .... 64,506 64,760 61,714 374,413 380,114 
-- 18,088 16,662 13,729 102,049 99,210 
Phila. - 23,179 20,687 19,265 122,605 116,787 
Total - -140,909 135,693 126,023 834,996 874,964 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Feb. 2. Feb. 2. Feb. 3. last year. 
Chicago ..... 18,900 62,708 6,244,367 3,839,632 
New York .. 20,130 24,232 2,134,728 2,312,504 
5,075 516,451 4 
16,805 689,451 987,677 
TA cccas 106,290 108,820 9,584,997 8,073,314 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 


basis ex vessel Atlantic ports.... @20.50 
Ammonium sulphate, double pags, 

per 100 lbs. f.a.s. New York...... @ nom. 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit......... @ 1.7 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 

10% B. P. L. f.0.b. fish facto 1.85 & 10¢ 
Fish guano, i. 13@14% am- 

ae ee ee eee 2.25 & 1e 
Fish scrap, S eat 6% ammo- 

nia, 3% A. P. A. Del’d. Balt. & 

BEES. voc usceleersevcaecesvuciee 1.70 & 0c 
Soda Nitrate, per net ton.......... @23.90 

im 200-1. Dags. ........cecccceces @25.2 

in 100-1b. boas. ae pee a ee @2%5.00 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

16% B. P. Ue. VaR... 00 cccvceses 1.70 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 

GD ccccccpecccccueeseeneuas tothe 1.45 & 10¢ 

Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 

50 bags, per ton, ¢c.i.f............ @18.00 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 

4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.. @20.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.00 

Potash, 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... 19.15 
Kainit, 14% bulk, per ton........ 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per ton........... 87.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... @4T7.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
GO% UMSTOUNA 2... cccccccccccececs @ 32 
GO% wunground ........cceccceccees @ 2 
BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS. 

Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., - 

per 100 pieces... .....ccececsecece -00@ 85.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 

Per 100 pleces.......cccsccccseves @ 0.0 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 45.00@ 50.0 
White hoofs, per ton............+... @ 6.0 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

CO eer @ 70.0 
Horns, according to grade........... 75.00@ 200.00 


fo. 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Feb. 4, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 4. week. 1982. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,133 8.229%, 8,238 
Cows, carcasses... 962% 822 92 
Bulls, carcasses... 120 159 ru 
Veals, carcasses... 8,563 9,260 10,358 
Lambs, carcasses. 28,146 36,722 34,156 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,856 1,181 1,88 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 374,357 ,034 — 337,815 
Pork cuts, Ibs... ee 839,311 2,540,324 2,895,135 
Local slaughters: 
ae ore 8,482 8,352 9,631 
a 14,744 11,180 12,538 
Se sacceeunteee 53,101 51,915 55,819 
ED *s.vc0sceneaws 62,750 080 75,865 
a ae 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Feb. 4, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 4. week. 1082 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,407 2,281 247 
Cows, carcasses ...... 959 63 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 198 218 2 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,130 653 1,10 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,356 11,355 16,89 
Mutton, carcases ..... 67: 1,10 
Pe Sande chewnes 701,792 709,874 644,0t 
Iocal slaughters: 
CE: Giree tun deseo nae 1,896 1,708 116 
DD Akeods-westeutene 3,038 2,202 
oer 20,357 18,422 19,40 
WE. vbacePuvenesoues 6,514 6,823 7,88 
fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Feb. 4, 1933, with 
comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week 

West. drsd. meats: Feb. 4. week. 1982 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,395 2,183 287 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,890 1,964 228 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 38 37 a 
Veals, carcasses ...... 635 698 
Lambs, carcasses 18,593 17,354 28% 
Mutton, carcasses 316 597 “i 
BA OE ekaesstencis 2,658 481,464 61882 
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Hog Bungs ~ Hog —— 


Beef Middles and Rounds 


adders 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 
By The Pioneers of oaeer Sauenge a 











SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 


ees — 








a AAS ee 








The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U.S.A. 

















Independent Casing Co. 


importers Sausage Casings £-rerters 


1335-1347 West 47th St., a WU. B.A. 
Spaldingstrasse 70B S See Road, 


Hamburg 1, Germany London, E. C. 1, England 








HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 
































OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. | 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 














| malt & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 
Correspondence Invited 








ae 


beneatnnenintueiecemmetat 








“MONGOLIA” 


THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 








Water-selected only by eg 
“MONGOLIA” 
| [mporting Co., Inc. 
274 Water Street New York City 














§. Oppenheimer & Co., Inc. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


610-624 Root St., Chicago, IIl. 
. 466 Washington St., New York City 

















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
_ Lambs and Calves 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 











WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 


words, 


including signature or box number. 


No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


——_ 


Business Opportunities 





Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker wants steady 
position with large or small concern. | 
Willing to invest. W-196, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


All-Around Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by all-around sausage- 
maker as working sausage foreman. Can 
make all kinds of sausage, meat loaves, 
specialties, etc. W-198, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Plant for Sale 


For sale, building completely equipped 
for wholesale pork, beef or restaurant 
supply house. Choice location. Ep. 
trance Stock Yards. FS-197, Tue 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, III. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


A-1 sausagemaker is looking for posi- 
tion. Understands curing of all meats, 
including fancy meats. Can make all 
kinds of sausage, handle help and operate 
department at profit. Willing to go any- 
where. Available at once. 
National Provisioner, 295 
New York City. 


W-194, The 
Madison Ave., 


Killing and Cutting Foreman 

Position wanted by experienced hog 
killing and cutting foreman. Willing to 
leave town. W-174, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 





Plant Executive 


Assistant superintendent experienced in 
production, processing and costs, will con- 
sider position in large or small plant, 
anywhere. Active, industrious, and good 
habits. Can furnish best references. 
W-193, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Smokehouse Foreman 


Smokehouse foreman available now. 
Experienced in soaking. Excellent ref- 
erences. Willing to go anywhere. 
W-192, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 295 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sausage Plant 


Small sausage manufacturing plant 
for sale. Government inspection. Ex- 
cellent condition. Good opportunity, 
FS-195, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
295 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Men Wanted 





Equipment for Sale 





Butcher or Sausagemaker 


Wanted, young, sober German, all- 
around butcher or sausagemaker with 
investment for small packinghouse in 
Medford, Oregon. W-178, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rendering Equipment 


sale, recessed filter 
sizes; lard rolls; Dopp 
hammer mills; disin 
cookers; mixers; ice 
pumps; etc. Send for 
What machinery have you for 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 


For 









.» INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 








Business Opportunities 


Equipment Wanted 





Superintendent 


Over 22 years’ practical general packinghouse 
operating experience, all departments: beef or 
pork, killing, cutting, processing, manufacturing, 
ete. Can handle labor efficiently, operate econom- 
feally, produce quality products. Several years 
general superintendent medium and small plants. 
Bxcellent references. W-179, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Sausage Factory 


I have wonderful proposition in A-1 modern 
equipped building with coolers and complete sau- 
sage factory; also pickle cellar with refrigeration; 
and elevator service. Second and third floors to be 
rented out and run independently. Rent very 
reasonable. Worth looking into. Close to Unton 
Stock Yards. W-191, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Machinery 


Wanted, 1 good used belly roller or side roller; 
1 ‘‘Boss’”’ cutter; one casing sliming machine for 
saving beef rounds and middles. State age, make, 
length of time in service, lowest cash price. 
H.P. with motor attached. Only direct drive can 
be used. State whether D. C. or A. C. Give fall 
information first letter. W-186, The National Pro- 





visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








BurFaALo ~ OMAHA 


WIcHITA 


Shippers of 


straight and mixed cars 








PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Price 


Chicago 





Carlots 





Superior Packing Co. 
Quality 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


Service 





St. Paul 





Barrel Lots 
























PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
Alaauy,*- 














riInsy PRIZE 











— SS 1 


) ALBANY Packine Co, Ine 











ALBANY, N.Y. 
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THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Straight and Mixed Cars “AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
of Beef and Provisions HAMS and BACON 


NEW YORK OFFICE Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
410 W. 14th Street Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


REPRESENTATIVES: Represented by 


Wm. G. Joyce, Bosten NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
F. ©. Rogers, Philadelphia 





H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. 
406 W. 14th St. 388N.DelawareAv. 631Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 


























——————— 


KINGAN & Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 





Producers of the Colshrated St. Louis 
“RELIABLE” Brand Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
HAMS BACON LARD Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA HAMS and BACON 
New York, N. Y. I ig Ay Baltimore, Md. “Deliciously Mild” 
» N. ¥. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
Jacksonville, Fila. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. REPRESENTATIVES 
a Harrisburg, Pa. Gan Feensiose Bell & MeLetchie, Boston Washington, D. 0. 
Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. A te ag Bee H. D. Amise{ WSthaee Maa. 

































The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 


The P. Brennan 


Company 
‘Pork Packers 


Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


3927-43 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Il. 
Union Stock Yards 




















Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "7; 3ars. Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


ee 
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them in and they stay there until 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily kept for future refer- 
ence to an item of trade information or some valuable trade statistics by 


putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordinary file. The New Binder 
has the appearance of a regular bound book. The cover is of cloth board and 
the name is stamped in gold. The Binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office equipment or a handsome addition 


to your library. 


We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies from becoming 
lost or mutilated and are therefore offering you this New Multiple Binder at cost. Send us 
your name and address with $1.50 and we will send the Binder, all charges prepaNi. 


Send your order today, to 
407 South 
Dearborn St. 








Chicago, Il. | 








Liberty Arbogast & Bastian Company 
Bell Brand MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS oar 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
—————————————————————————— — ae! 
A COMPLETE VOLUME F 
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‘ \ GOOD FOOD 7 ) 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota | 





















EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metealf St. The Danahy Packing Co. _ Butfalo,n.y. 





YSN Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty H 
¢ 
FELIN John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | == 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Dellentenees 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 







Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co.  fmmeura."FX A 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS : 


MANUFACTURERS OF 218% 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. ({) oy @ 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon A_Ovur Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
ee ae ee 





























HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties | 


ll Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


Strategically Located 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EVERY LARD MAKER 
NEEDS A HARRINGTON 

















There is a This No. 2 Size Harrington Measuring Filler is par- 
HARRINGTON ticularly designed for high-speed production. It is 

N.Y. FOR EVERY SIZE very accurate in operation, and gives reliable weights. 
— PRODUCER AND The Standard Machine fills 1-lb. cartons only, but can 
a FOR EVERY SIZE be arranged for filling 4 lbs. as well. The motor- 
CONTAINER driven pump supplies the product 

to the Filler and also provides the 

- necessary pressure to operate it 


and move the packages thru and 
off the machine. Speed is con- 
trolled by the pressure of the 
pump which can be adjusted to 
suit carton forming capacity. It 
can fill up to 4,000 1-lb. cartons 
per hour, and is especially adapted 
for use with the carton forming 
machine. 
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The design embodies every pos- 
sible feature of sanitation, all 





feat parts being easily cleaned. 
-alties Write for further details and prices today 
vi | 

| THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 
tion | ee 5323 S. Western Boulevard, a 

| Filler No. 700, Size No. 2 remap Call Chicago, IIL. hg eg 





“PEARLY -WHITE” 


SWIFT‘S selected 
HOG CASINGS 


will help you sell 


Pork Sausage 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings 
are fully up to length specifi- 
cations. Quality standards 


are high. The ends of the 


RAE AS A MIRE OORT 2 ova Se 


strands are cut even. There IS Above: “Pearly-White” cas-_ 


» 6 Sa Aly ings in use. Note the good 
a minimum number of strands ie ry Te euler, so tmpestent Gann 


sausage. 


per bundle. ; fs herr 4S, At left:There’s always uniform 
high quality in a bundle of 7 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings. | 


Order them today from your local 
Swift & Company branch house ¢ 


representative. 

Swift's Selected Hog Casings are packet 
Lea si ftom in Tierces, Barrels, Half-Barrels, Keg 
A Selecteg Large and MediumTin Pails and Carton , 
Hog Casings | 
\ Sip, In Salt & (Above) Packed in 4 

eS caliueaan Swift & Company 


nl U. S. A. | 




















